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CHAPTER I 

"Deep in the man sits fast his fate 
To mould his fortunes, mean or great." 

— Ralph Waldo Emibson: Fate. 

"rpHE expression lof the eyes is too stern, 

-*■ Fra Antonio, and surely they are darker 
than mine." 

"Messere, your eyes are difficult to paint. 
Sometimes they are almost hazel, sometimes 
brown, and now, as the light begins to fade, 
they grow very dark." 

" Ah! my Brother, you painters see too 
much ! You cannot hope to portray the vary- 
ing lights and shadows that change the iris. 
You must be content to perpetuate one mo- 
ment of time." 

"Yes, Messer Corso," replied the young 
monk, raising his eyes to those of his sitter, 
"but I have studied you a long while and have 
decided that your face is most expressive when 
your eyes are darkest. When you are listless 
or indifferent, they lose color and the intensity 
of expression goes from them." 
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Domenico Corso smiled, but he was not 
convinced. Rising from his chair near the 
window, the Gothic canopy of which formed a 
fitting background for the stately presence 
of the sitter, he came to look again at the 
portrait destined to hang with those of other 
distinguished Florentines in the Hall of the 
Signoria. 

The library where the artist and his patron 
stood was a vaulted chamber, rich in medieval 
carvings. Along the walls were ranged the 
oaken cassoni whose painted lids covered the 
household treasures of the Corsi. Books 
glowed from the walls, while above hung a 
great tapestry depicting the Sacrifice of Iphe- 
genia, and which peopled the recesses of the 
chamber with dim but gorgeous forms. One 
window commanded the western sky and the 
roofs and towers of Florence. Far in the 
distance lay the Val d'Arno, encircled by hills 
from whose heights the white-walled castellos 
looked down upon San Giovanni, while the 
river, reflecting the gold and amethyst of sun- 
set, flowed past the walls and bridges of the 
city. 

As the Dominican and his patron stood 
before the easel, the picture they presented 
was far more striking than anything the room 
contained. The Magnifico wore a robe of 
brown velvet, girdled at the waist and fall- 
ing about him in stately folds. With hand 
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upraised to shade his eyes from the western 
light, he represented a type of Florentine still 
to be seen in the portraits of that sumptuous 
age. His dark, aquiline features revealed 
the despot, while pride had furrowed lines 
about a mouth which rarely smiled. 

Beside him, Fra Antonio stood lost in the 
study of his work. Taller and more slender 
than his sitter, no conventual garb could con- 
ceal the noble proportions of the form beneath ; 
his outer cloak was thrown aside and the ton- 
sured head bent forward, attentive, examining. 
The deep-set, beautiful eyes scanned the work, 
half-closed, but piercing. These eyes and the 
eloquent mouth revealed the two worlds in 
which the monk lived. The ardent soul on 
which the snows of monastic life had not yet 
drifted looked out from the eyes; while the 
mouth, more easily trained to the suppression 
of that soul, guarded the door of betrayal. 

So it was that the power to express himself 
in art came as a breath of freedom to the 
young Dominican, whose genius thus escaped 
to a world untrammeled by monastic rigors 
and whose only law was the creation of beauty. 

When Domenico Corso had first heard of him 
through the Prior of San Domenica, he had 
felt a curious desire to see this youthful Frate, 
already distinguished among the painters of 
Florence. For, as his powers developed, An- 
tonio had been permitted to pursue his art 
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with more freedom than the strict rules of St. 
Dominic allowed. In that artistic and beauty 
loving age such talents were held in venera- 
tion; painters were the friends of popes and 
princes, and even the convent wall was no 
barrier to such a career. Gradually Antonio 
had acquired reputation in Florence, painting 
the portraits of some of its most distinguished 
citizens. The money thus acquired was given 
to the common fund of the Order; or, when 
the Prior would permit, Antonio gave it to 
the poor children of the city, whom he loved 
with the hungry, unsatisfied passion of his 
nature. 

Suddenly Domenico Corso looked from the 
portrait to the painter. Instinctively his glance 
softened as he read discouragement in the face 
he, himself, would have liked to paint had he 
been gifted to portray the beauty he loved and 
which was always at war with the sterner na- 
ture of the man. More and more he had con- 
quered this softness, which still invaded him 
at times and which a life, spent in the midst 
of the fierce quarrels and factions of Florence, 
had not wholly subdued. 

"This painting is far better than that of 
Messer Pistoja, which I saw yesterday. That 
fellow, Andrea Nello, is no greater artist than 
you, Fra Antonio, in spite of his years and 
his reputation. ' ' 

"His style is different, 1 ' replied the monk, 
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holding his brush suspended while he spoke. 
"He sees the world of men and women through 
other eyes and paints their bodies gorgeously, 
faithfully, whereas I am always seeking after 
the souls of my sitters, and, until I have found 
the hidden presence in the man, I cannot paint 
him. I have tried and failed. But in art, 
Messer Corso, there is room for all and this 
variety of interpretation seems to me like the 
different orders of monastic life ; each one em- 
phasizes a new truth, yet each seeks one great 
aim. If Andrea Nello were painting here be- 
side me, you would be bewildered at the dif- 
ference in our conceptions, and yet each would 
be a faithful portrait of you. But a great 
work of art must convey the sense of the 
whole man; it must express him in all the 
subtleties that comprise his being, so that those 
who look upon it will see in the picture what 
they know best and what is to each most char- 
acteristic. ' ' 

"Doubtless you are right, my Brother, but 
I like your conception better — all but these 
eyes of mine. I wished they pleased me more ; 
they have a cruel, almost a sinister expres- 
sion.' * 

"Sit again," replied the painter, "and, be- 
fore the light goes, I will study them more 
carefully." 

For a time all was silent in the great cham- 
ber, while the monk stood searching the eyes 
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of his patron as though he would discover the 
hidden lonely soul that sat behind them and 
which baffled even his discernment. Then, con- 
sulting his gorgeous palette, covered with a 
seeming disorder of colors, Fra Antonio 
started to work again. But always he was 
conscious that there was a latent cruelty in the 
eyes of Messer Corso, which he had sensed 
from the first, but which he hoped the sitter 
would not discover in the portrait. What 
should he do? It was impossible to paint con- 
trary to his vision — he was too true an artist. 
But, if the eyes were sinister and the portrait 
revealed their true expression, would not 
others divine through it the nature of Domen- 
ico Corso ? The brush fell from his hand, and 
as he stooped to pick it up, a knock sounded at 
the door. He glanced toward it, surprised. A 
young girl had entered; she stood for an in- 
stant on the threshold, undecided, looking 
toward the Magnifico with an expression of 
inquiry. 
" Shall I disturb you, my Father !" 
"No, Cava mia, I want thee especially. Thou, 
perhaps, canst criticize something in the por- 
trait which eludes the Frate and myself. Fra 
Antonio, this is my daughter, Francesca." 

Gravely saluting the young monk, she 
walked to the easel and stood beside him, 
studying the half -finished painting with critical 
attention. 
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"Look at me, child,' ' said her father, whose 
eyes had changed with her coming and now 
wore a benignant expression. "Do my eyes 
seem like the eyes of the portrait 1" 

Francesca met his glance, smiling. "Some- 
times yon look as stern, Babbo mio, but not 
when you look at me. ' ' 

As she spoke, her voice fell upon the ear 
with that sense of completion which dwells 
in all beautiful sounds. The painter waited to 
hear if she would speak again, then turned to 
his easel, quick to take advantage of the subtle 
change in the aspect of the sitter. Franceses 
took her seat on the dais which elevated her 
father's chair and, leaning against his knee, 
gazed out of the window. The light streamed 
in upon the whiteness of her robe and on her 
hair, which fell over one breast in a stream 
of gold. Her dark eyes looked dreamily out 
upon the roofs of the city, and, in the uncon- 
scious pose, ' with hands clasped about her 
knee, she seemed like one of Dante's gentile 
donne come back to earth. 

What greater privilege, thought the artist, 
than to paint her thus? He had only to close 
his eyes to see the vision with all the vividness 
of life. Faces that had once kindled his im- 
agination were stamped upon the gold of his 
memory like the image upon a coin and he could 
have painted Francesca Corso had he never 
seen her again. Half unconsciously, Antonio 
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worked on until the light was gone and dusk, 
creeping into the narrow streets of the city, put 
an end to the sitting, while from the ancient 
church of San Martino, far below, came the 
sound of chanting voices. 

That night Fra Antonio had a vision. The 
Madonna appeared to him at the door of his 
cell in the Convent of San Domenica. In her 
arms she held the infant Christ, upon whose 
head her chin rested, while she looked at 
the painter with a strange, inscrutable ex- 
pression. Then, raising her hand, she bade 
him paint her thus upon the walls of the 
cloister and, grouped about her, the adoring 
citizens of Florence. When Antonio awoke at 
dawn and rose from his rude bed, he felt a 
great wave of happiness break over his spirit. 
Had our Lady indeed chosen him to picture 
her ineffable loveliness and the adored, but 
childish form of her son!. He knelt before 
his crucifix, but saw it not. All things were 
forgotten, all loneliness — even his longing for 
earthly love — passed from his consciousness 
and he prayed that he might paint the most 
beautiful Madonna in Florence. Then, even as 
he dreamed of her face, a sudden remembrance 
put to flight the vision. Just before him, in 
the shadow of the wall, he seemed to see the 
figure of Francesca Corso and to hear her 
voice saying: "Sometimes you look as stern, 
Bdbbo mio, but not when you look at me." 
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Antonio shivered, so vivid was the presence 
in his cell. Covering his eyes, he clasped the 
crucifix and held it to his lips. In a moment the 
image faded, but he was shaken. A cold sweat 
broke ont on his forehead, and, rising from 
the stones where he knelt, he turned to the 
shrine hollowed from the wall near his bed. Be- 
neath it lay a scourge of knotted ropes, with 
which he flagellated his back, once, twice, and 
again. 

Then he passed out and hurried down the 
sunny cloister, where the peace of morning 
seemed a tangible presence. The Brothers 
were already gathered in the refectory, their 
wooden bowls of goat's milk and bread before 
them, but even this Antonio would not taste. 
No, he must work to dispel the temptations of 
Satan, and, going into the garden of the Con- 
vent which stretched up the hill-side, he started 
to hoe the rows of cabbages. Soon he was 
himself again; manual labor had dispelled 
those phantoms which, in all ages, have beset 
the imagination of the ascetic and later, as he 
entered the chapel for the celebration of the 
Mass, his mind was purged of fleshly desires. 

To those who knew him in his daily life, 
there was a certain greatness and dignity in 
the character of Fra Antonio which was almost 
as marked as was his genius. Because of this, 
and the distinction his painting conferred upon 
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their Order, the Prior of San Domenica had 
accorded him a greater freedom than was com- 
monly allowed to the monks ; thus, as his gifts 
developed, it became more and more an urgent 
need to find some outlet for his strong creative 
impulse which expressed itself so naturally in 
art. Antonio longed for freedom to paint, and, 
after drawing the faces of the fraternity in 
every guise and on every bit of parchment he 
could lay hands upon, he began to decorate the 
walls of the convent with the teeming images 
of his brain. The Brothers were proud of his 
genius and, when visitors came to the convent, 
his work was always shown. Charmed by gifts 
which each year showed more promise, Prior 
Benedetto continued to sanction a greater lati- 
tude for Antonio, and, by his wise, gentle mea- 
sures, had won the heart of the young monk. 

It had long been the dream of Antonio to 
make the Convent of San Domenica famous by 
painting a wonderful Madonna, and now that 
the vision had come to him he decided to delay 
the work no further. And what place more 
fitting for this Madonna than in the cloister, 
where the long vista of arches would enshrine 
her beauty? 

Some time before this, Antonio, with the 
Prior's consent, had started a School of Illu- 
mination, where, in a corner of the cloister 
called Fra Antonio's bottega, a number of the 
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younger monks gathered for instruction* in 
that minute but exquisite art which today is 
the joy of the bibliophile. The class succeeded 
well and a band of happy Brothers were wont 
to spend hours illustrating, with quaint con- 
ceits, the vellum pages. Seated round the 
long table, they loved to dip their tiny brushes 
in the brilliant pigments whose blues, golds 
and vermeil tints still illumine the history of 
the Saints, or glow like jewels clasped in the 
missals of the early Church. Antonio loved to 
see his pupils gathered about him, loved to 
foster the spirit of beauty in the Convent 
where, against the gray walls, the only varia- 
tion of tone was the black and white of the 
monk's frocks. 

Nor was this the only work that absorbed the 
busy days of the painter; his energy was 
boundless and his interest universal. Such 
a spirit could not be confined within the walls 
of San Domenica, and, under the mild reign 
of his Superior, the young monk had extended 
his activity into the heart of the city. 

In those days, Florence was infested by 
bands of lawless children, who lent themselves 
to every kind of mischief and were often a 
menace to the cerchia, where their marauding 
expeditions took place. Many wise Fathers 
of the City had striven to curb their depreda- 
tions, but without success. Antonio, who loved 
children, gathered together as many of these 
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boys as he could persuade, and brought them 
to the Convent to instruct them in many things, 
but most of all in his own art. At first, only 
half a dozen responded ; then gradually others 
heard of the thing and, in a year, fifty boys 
had joined the Frate's class. The change in 
their lives was thus begun and their enthu- 
siasm for their master, and for art itself, over- 
flowed their young hearts; two or three were 
richly endowed and were recreated the day 
Antonio conferred upon them the order of 
the brush. 

The class met in the refectory and came 
to be one of the greatest pleasures in the 
life of its founder. Deeply responsive to human 
relationships, the friendship of these children 
afforded Antonio that sense of affection and 
responsibility which his nature craved; and as 
he sat among them, watching their eager faces 
bent over their work, their restless bodies 
charmed to stillness, he thought with yearning 
of what it would be to have children of his 
own. He had confessed this carnal weakness 
to his Director who had, for once, given him a 
light penance. 

Thus life for Antonio had flowed onward 
for six peaceful years until, his fame having 
greatly increased, he was commissioned to 
paint the portrait of the Prior of San Marco. 
After this, several dignitaries of the city 
sat to him and their proud, dark eyes still 
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gaze upon us from the walls of Italian 
palaces. Then it was that Messer Domenico 
Corso had sent for the young Prate and he 
had begun the portrait over which he had 
worked in much dissatisfaction and doubt. 



CHAPTER H 

"If one could have that little head of hers 
Painted upon a background of pale gold, 
Such as the Tuscan's early art prefers! 

No shade encroaching on the matchless mould 
Of those two lips, which should be opening soft 
In the pure profile. ,, 

Robert Browning: A Face. 

C\N the next day after his meeting with 
^^^ Francesca Corso, Antonio approached the 
house of her father with a sense of uneasi- 
ness upon his mind. He hoped that his sitter 
would be alone, for he could work better in 
the silence to which he was accustomed. 
Entering the library where he always painted, 
he found Messer Corso by himself and, with 
a sigh of relief, put his easel in place and 
prepared his. palette. 

"Come hither a moment, Fra Antonio," 
said Domenico Corso, "I have today come 
into possession of this miniature. Bardi 
sold it me and he tells me it is a portrait 
of the beautiful Boman lady, Donna Gemma 
Latini. Whom think you it resembles V 9 

6 i Your daughter, ' ' remarked the monk, turn- 
ing from the lovely face with an instinctive 
avoidance. 

"It is like her, but the face is older, less 

16 
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innocent in its expression. However, it cer- 
tainly bears a curious likeness to my child/ ' 

Antonio said nothing, but, sorting out his 
brushes, stood before the easel gazing in- 
tently at his sitter and then at the canvas 
before him. 

"I have commanded my daughter's pres- 
ence this afternoon," Domenico Corso con- 
tinued, after a moment's silence, "for later 
on I want you to paint her." 

"Me?" cried the young monk, suspending 
his busy brush in astonishment. "I paint 
only the portraits of men, gracious Messere. 
To paint women requires an aptitude I do 
not possess." 

"How can you know if you have never 
made trial?" 

The monk was silent. His heart was in a 
tumult — strange desires swept over him, 
strange anger, impatience. "A monk does 
not look upon the face of a woman. It is 
forbidden." 

"Nonsense!" cried the worldly and some- 
what pagan Domenico. "Do you suppose that 
Fra Angelico and Fra Bartolommeo painted 
their smiling madonnas nursing their babes, 
without looking at a woman? They must 
have had models. Come, my young Brother!" 
he continued more genially. "Do you mean 
to tell me that you have never raised your 
eyes to a beautiful maiden?" 
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"All beauty makes a poignant appeal to me, 
Messere," replied the monk with dignity, "but 
that is the snare which lurks in my gift. I 
must control its leadings. If I paint such 
things, they must be in angelic guise." 

"Sophistry, pure sophistry," laughed the 
great Florentine. "A woman is always a 
woman, whether she be painted as a Virgin 
or a courtesan. But we will discuss this mat- 
ter another time; I hear my daughter's step 
on the stair." 

Turning his eyes from the possibility of 
encountering her face as she entered, Antonio 
began to paint again. 

"Come to me, Francesca," said her father, 
stretching out his hand to that white glitter- 
ing presence Antonio sensed rather than saw. 
"Seat thyself on the dais at my feet and tell 
me of thy day. But first look at this minia- 
ture. Whom does it resemble?" 

Placing herself at her father's feet, Fran- 
cesca studied the face attentively. "It is 
almost too beautiful to look like anyone," she 
replied. "It is. like the face of some saint." 

Domenico Corso smiled. "How wouldst 
thou like to have thy portrait painted, just 
as thou sittest here, with the light streaming 
in upon thy hair and white gown!" 

"I should like it," she answered naively, 
smiling up at her father. 

Fra Antonio, dropping his eyes to his pal- 
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ette for a certain green to mix with his 
shadows, encountered the smile. He drew 
his breath sharply and, turning from the 
group before him, bade his sitter rest for a 
moment. 

In a corner of the room near his easel stood 
a quaint musical instrument, its tiny keyboard 
scarce comprising two octaves. It was con- 
tained in a box, painted round with cupids 
shepherding a flock of lambs, and rested on a 
table. Fra Antonio had never seen a clavi- 
cembalo and, attracted by its charming lines, 
he approached the table to examine it, for he 
was determined to master the strange excite- 
ment which sent his pulses beating. 

"That is a curious little instrument, is it 
not?" remarked Messer Corso, whose quick 
eye nothing escaped. "Do you add music to 
your other talents, Fra Antonio ?" 

"I wish that I did, Messere. Much as I 
love my own art, I sometimes feel that music 
but begins where painting ends." 

"It is certainly a more emotional art," re- 
plied Domenico Corso, "but less satisfying. 
It must be evoked each time, and is dependent 
on the taste and feeling of the performer. 
The great composers must leave their noblest 
works to be indifferently interpreted, while 
the painter or the sculptor creates his vision 
and leaves it perfect for all time." 

"Yes, but by the very static quality of the 
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work," argued the painter, "he loses, per- 
force, that quality in music which, being in- 
tangible, appeals to the more spiritual quality 
in man. When I hear the Masses of Pales- 
trina, that vast flood of music seems to ex- 
press, as nothing else, the desire that like 
a pendulum has been set in the human soul. 
It moves in us, swaying us whither it will in 
that ceaseless quest for perfection; but it 
never swings us quite clear of the limitations 
in which we are set." 

The unconscious eloquence of the young 
monk stirred a response in the artistic sense 
of Domenico Corso, and he regretted that 
ecclesiastical bondage which, he believed, must 
sooner or later destroy the inspiration of 
the painter. To make an ascetic of this man 
was to bury the sacred fire in a whitewashed 
tomb of superstition. But to Francesca, the 
words of the monk were charged with mean- 
ing as arresting as they were prophetic. For 
the first time she examined him attentively 
and a kind of ache took possession of her 
heart, as she realized that this face, beauti- 
ful as the antique statues in her godfather's 
study, was too eloquent of inward struggle, 
privation — she knew not what. 

In an age of faith, Messer Corso was prac- 
tically a heretic and, while his only child had 
been educated in the observances of the 
Church, she was, like her father, out of 
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sympathy with all forms of asceticism. Good- 
ness was so much better and simpler to her 
undarkened mind than the dogmas taught by 
the priests. To Francesca, religion meant 
love, the devotion of her life to those who 
had claims on that source of tenderness which 
quickened in her at the appeal of all sorrow, 
need or injustice. Thus, as she looked at the 
young Dominican, the thought of the secret 
penances, the severity of the life he must 
endure, gave him a kind of inspired greatness 
in her eyes. She had seen other monks, 
they were everywhere in Florence, walking 
with heads bent beneath their cowls ; but they 
were not like Fra Antonio, who, while con- 
secrated to a religious life, seemed to breathe 
another and freer air. He spoke as her father 
spoke and as her godfather, Filippo Cam- 
panello. His art seemed to humanize him 
and relate him to her world, and his youth 
called subtly to her own. How think of him 
as a being apart, crucified to all the loves and 
companionships she enjoyed? As she pon- 
dered thus, her father's voice broke in upon 
her thoughts. 

"Sing to us, Carissima, and then the Frate 
can hear the notes of the clavicembalo. 9 ' 

Surprised and troubled, Antonio turned to 
Messer Corso and his daughter. Music lib- 
erated his soul, but such music as dwelt in 
the chants and masses of the church. To hear 
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Francesca Corso might liberate other farces 
within him, which had, of late, beset his 
nightly vigils. With a sensitive feeling for 
the fitness of her choice, Francesca selected 
a Latin hymn by Zarlino. Seating herself 
before the miniature keyboard, she played 
one of those quaint embellished themes whose 
counterpoint pattered among the keys* as 
though a shower of rain had fallen, each note 
breaking in a sweet plaintive sound. 

Antonio stepped -softly back behind his 
easel where, unseen, he could watch the 
singer. His self-consciousness was gone and 
the artist in him waited expectant. Presently 
her voice rose and blent with the instrument 
in a melody sustained and searching. The 
ear vibrated to each note as the sounds floated 
higher into the stillness of the room, thrill- 
ing the listener with that intense emotion 
which dwells in all perfect art. For to be 
merged in this beauty constitutes the unsatis- 
fied desire of every creative soul. 

The song was over and silence fell, but to 
Antonio it was as though he had entered upon a 
life of new emotions which the singer had 
created out of the very atmosphere he breathed. 
Listening thus, with his starved senses quick- 
ened to sudden flame, he passed into a world in 
which the monk's soul was to be forever at 
war, and, with the swiftness related of the 
conversion of the Saints, love was revealed 
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to him — not indeed the love of God, but of 
life and youth, that hitherto unknown ecstasy 
which carried all before it. There was no 
gradual filling of the soul with love: nay, 
rather it came sweeping on, elemental, resist- 
less, a very tidal wave in which he struggled 
— lost, found, he knew not which! 

Mechanically he resumed his work as Mes- 
ser Corso posed again, but he painted without 
knowing what he did. When, at last, the 
hour came for him to leave, the question of 
Francesca's portrait arose again. 

"I want my daughter to sit to you, Fra 
Antonio, for I believe you will do her greater 
justice than Nello, or some other painter 
better able, perchance, to portray the stern 
face of an old sinner like myself. Youth 
comprehends youth and I believe you will 
achieve in her portrait a greater success than 
you can hope to do in mine. ,, 

For a moment Antonio made no reply, 
while, with broad sweeps of the brush, he 
painted the velvet folds of the lucco worn by 
the Magnifico. His heart beat rapidly, he 
prayed for strength to resist this temptation, 
alluring as that of St. Anthony. 

"I am honored, Messere," he began, "and 
you must know that my refusal is not from 
churlish reasons. Your daughter is worthy 
to be painted by an artist of more experience 
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and with more time to devote to the work 
than I." 

Domenico Corso smiled. "If I am satis- 
fied, shall yon be less so, Fra Antonio V 9 

"Perhaps the Frate does not feel the in- 
spiration,' ' Francesca interrupted, "without 
it, the portrait could not be successful. A 
true artist knows this and feels a subtle 
sympathy or antagonism for his sitter.' ' 

"Antagonism !" exclaimed Antonio, dis- 
tressed. "Ah, no! It is not that; but I am 
inexperienced in painting the portraits of 
ladies. ' ' 

"Are you afraid to try!" she asked, smil- 
ing, as she turned to accost him more directly 
than she had yet done. 

"I am afraid to fail." 

"Try, Brother Antonio,' ' said Messer 
Corso in a tone which seemed to settle it. 
"If you succeed, it will be a triumph for you 
in a new field.' ' 

The swift Italian twilight had fallen while 
they talked and now Domenico Corso rose, 
stiff from his long sitting, and, going to the 
door, rang for Niccolo to make the lights. 
Not until that moment had the painter suf- 
fered his eyes to meet Francesca's, to take 
that first long, startled look of awakening 
passion. Her eyes sank before it. 

"Do you really want me to paint you!" 
he demanded, hurriedly, still looking at her. 
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Startled at the change in his face, her first 
feeling was one of alarm. Who was this 
strange Frate whose eyes compelled her to 
look at him, whose presence breathed of a 
new force, magnetic, persuasive? For an in- 
stant she stood helpless beneath that search- 
ing glance, responsive to forces hitherto un- 
known to her and thrilling with a sense of 
delicious attraction; then, lifting her eyes to 
his, she said: "A portrait seems such a 
personal thing, I think that I should feel 
less embarrassed if I could be painted, not 
as myself, but as a model for some historic 
character/ ' 

"If I succeeded in making a great portrait 
of you — as I think I could, were the privilege 
granted me — you might become historic." 

She smiled. "What! Without an effort 
toward greatness on my part!" 

"Men of genius have immortalized women 
before now. ' ' 

"Ah! But they were poets." 

"And I am only a painter," Fra Antonio 
replied regretfully, as he gathered his 
brushes together and prepared to put away 
his things. "But, Donna Francesca, while 
my art is younger than poetry, it is no less 
great and I venture to predict that some of 
the portraits of this age will live forever. 
Take, for example, that painting of Gio- 
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condo's wife. Already France and Italy ring 
with its fame." 

"Yes, I know, and my godfather, who has 
seen it in Paris, tells me that Leonardo 
worked on it four years and then did not con- 
sider it finished." 

"True! Yet he came nearer finishing his 
work than any other painter that I know; he 
felt that sense of mystery which makes the 
crowning achievement in the portrait of a 
beautiful woman. Men are painted more 
frankly and simply, whereas with women the 
veil must be drawn and the picture must 
suggest a certain poetry which all men feel 
when they look upon it." 

"Perhaps you are right, Fra Antonio, but 
I am sure that, should you achieve such suc- 
cess in my portrait, you would be the one to 
become historic — not I." 

"Together we might achieve it," he replied, 
smiling down at her, "you as the inspirer, I 
as " He hesitated an instant — then, tak- 
ing up his paint box, he saluted her almost 
brusquely and left the room. 



CHAPTER m 

"I used to sit and look at my life 

As it rippled and ran till, right before 

A great stone stopped it: Oh, the strife 
Of waves at the stone some devil threw 

In my life's mid-current, thwarting God !" 

Robert Browning: Too Late. 

HURRIEDLY Antonio descended the stair 
to the cortUe of the palazzo. He fled as 
one pursued by some great danger and, com- 
ing blindly upon the fountain in the court- 
yard, he paused, not knowing what he did 
or whither he would go. The water rose and 
fell in a kind of ecstasy, scattering its spray 
over the moss-grown basin and falling at 
the feet of a marble Eros. His heart rose 
with it, only to break again in a pang of 
despair. He stood as one dazed, not yet 
realizing the struggle before him and still 
hearing the voice of Francesca. Mechani- 
cally he noted the sheen on the breasts of 
the pigeons which had surrounded him, utter- 
ing soothing gutteral sounds and dipping their 
bills in the rivulets between the stones. The 
scent of jasmine growing beside the fountain 
intoxicated him; it was all part of a dream 
world, that vita nuova, begun for him in the 
chamber above. 

MS 
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Suddenly from the street without, the bell 
of San Martino spoke and Reality, like a 
rising sea, flooded his palace of sand. He 
drew his cowl about his head and, casting 
off the languor which enveloped him, hastened 
into the street. The door of the church was 
close at hand and, lifting the heavy curtain 
that screened the entrance, he looked in like 
a fallen angel. A few scattered worshippers 
waited for the Vesper service to begin, their 
faces turned to the high altar illumined by an 
aureole of light. To the monk's eyes, the can- 
dles seemed like stars ; he feared them and yet 
he longed to approach. With such thoughts 
it was a sacrilege to be there, a sacrilege to 
wear the frock of his Order. Henceforth 
there was no sanctuary for his soul until he 
had slain the sweet, poignant sin which he 
carried. Heavy it seemed, as clinging arms 
to a drowning man and with all his strength 
he could not tear it from him. 

An image of the Virgin stood within the door 
of the church, a gentle, feminine presence which, 
to Antonio's horror, reminded him of Fran- 
cesca. Casting himself on his knees before 
it, he closed his eyes, striving not to think. 
His heart beat so loudly that he could scarcely 
hear the whispered Ave which rose instinctively 
to his lips and always, before his inner vision, 
the face of Francesca looked upon him. At 
last he prayed — prayed for death which was 
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easier to face than the accusing voice of con- 
science bidding him save his soul while there 
was yet time. But he no longer possessed 
his own soul and what, after all, was his sal- 
vation worth compared with this sudden il- 
lumination of love f 

Presently he struggled up from his knees, 
for the attitude of prayer was only a mockery 
and, leaving the church, walked down the de- 
serted street until he reached the Piazza, where, 
against the fires of sunset, the Duomo rose be- 
fore him. On, on he hurried — outlawed, rebel- 
lious — across the Ponte Vecchio, where the Arno 
glided between the city walls and where, leaning 
far over the parapet, Antonio watched the glow- 
ing waters darken as they flowed beneath the 
arches of the bridge and wondered why he did 
not leap in and trust to the river to cover 
him forever. Only the longing to see 
Francesca again held him back. While she 
was in the world, death would be banishment. 

After an hour of feverish wandering, An- 
tonio realized that he must return to the 
Convent; the walk up the hills was long, he 
would be missed and questioned. For a time, 
at least, he must continue the life and duties 
of his calling; once sworn to the Order of 
the Dominicans, was there, indeed, a possible 
escape? Antonio had never before considered 
the fate of the apostate and now the thought 
rose like a spectre. He could decide nothing 
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then; fever consumed him and all his past 
life, even his beloved art, lay in rains. 

It was late when Antonio reached the gate 
of San Domenica, far up the hills that en- 
circle Florence. Physical exhaustion had 
come like an anodyne to dull the sense of 
pain and, as he waited at the postern, he 
turned to look back on the valley now bathed 
in moonlight. Beyond the grove of cedars, 
the river could be seen winding far below, 
while, dream-like, rose the dome of the Cathe- 
dral. Above, in the greater dome of the sky, 
the stars glittered. Suddenly a flood of joy 
bore the young monk far from those stern 
realities which lay in wait for him within the 
Convent walls. None may deny love and 
Antonio accepted his destiny, glorying in the 
suffering it foretold. Somewhere, he knew, in 
that moonlit valley far below, Francesca lived 
and shared with him life, youth and this 
beauty in which the earth lay sleeping. 



Fra Antonio stood behind the bench of the 
young novice Anselm, watching his work, sug- 
gesting and criticising. The sunny cloister 
of the monastery was silent as an abandoned 
bee-hive, yet life was going forward there in- 
dustriously. Around the oaken table, which 
had been brought into the open air, were 
seated the novices whom Antonio instructed 
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in the gentle art of Illumination. In their 
white robes with their grave, attentive faces 
bent over the parchment pages, they made a 
picture which their master had painted for 
the Prior and which hung in the convent 
library. Illustrating with naive conceits the 
lives of the Saints and Fathers of the Church, 
these young Giovinati brought to their task 
an enthusiasm which there found legitimate 
expression. Those who were less advanced 
copied the text of some precious tome which 
lay unclasped before them, laboriously creat- 
ing a replica of its perfection and even the 
errors of its text. 

In the courtyard the bees were gathering 
their morning honey from the orange trees 
and the scarlet blossoms of the pomegranates, 
while above the Tuscan sky was cloudless. 
Yet the monks, blind to the loveliness of 
the earth, studied only to attain the prom- 
ise of an invisible kingdom. But to a few, 
Nature was beautiful, and among the little 
band of illuminators, Anselm was Antonio's 
friend. The master loved him for his devo- 
tion to art, and, while only the son of a 
contadino, he was redeemed from vulgarity by 
the ver-occhio of the painter. To him every 
blade of grass, every winged insect was beau- 
tiful. Thus it was that the young Maestro 
paused oftenest behind Brother Anselm '& 
stool. 
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On that morning the novice was illuminating 
a history of the Fathers of the Church, and he 
had arrived at the chapter wherein the life of 
Abelard was set forth. Each Brother was 
allowed to choose the subject which he felt 
most within his scope and Anselm had asked 
to illustrate the life of the great French the- 
ologian. His tragic history had always excited 
a special interest in Antonio, and now, per- 
ceiving that Anselm had arrived at the epi- 
sode regarded by churchmen as the blot upon 
an otherwise illustrious name, he stopped to 
look at the work of his favorite pupil. Burn- 
ing words were written there for those who 
could read the record of a love which still 
remains a landmark in the tide of human 
passion. 

"Why do you paint Heloise so dark in col- 
oring! History gives you no authority for 
this, Anselm.' ' 

The young Brother looked up, his heavily 
moulded features presenting as great a con- 
trast to the physiognomy of Antonio as a cop- 
per coin with its blurred impression bears to 
the intaglio, cut in a precious stone. 
. "Ah! Tonetto," Anselm replied, "I am not 
greatly concerned with women's hair, I am 
saving my gold for the robe of Abelard/ ' 

"To a true artist, a woman's hair is of as 
much moment as the vestment of a man, be he 
Pope or Emperor.'' 
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"Would you prefer that I make it* gold t" 
asked the disappointed novice. "I fear that I 
cannot, now." 

1 l No, it is too late ; but when next you paint 
a lovely maiden, amico mio, make her hair of 
gold." 

There was silence for a moment, and An- 
selm, laying down his tiny brush filled with 
goodly crimson for Abelard's tunic, listened 
to the low voice of Antonio who read from the 
Latin text: — 

" 'And Abelard counted honor, fame and 
learning as nothing, compared to his love for 
the woman who had tempted him to sin and 
through whom for years his soul was in dan- 
ger of hell. Secretly they met, secretly gave 
rein to their Godless passion. ' " 

"Holy Virgin!" cried Anselm, with wide- 
eyed interest and delight. "Read on, Tonetto, 
the story likes me well. She must have been 
one of the energumen the Lord Prior told us 
of yesterday, although I perceive the mean- 
ing of the word as a mole sees through his 
skin. ' ' 

"Not so, Anselm — the book itself may err. 
Abelard may have been the cause of her sin. 
He may have tempted her to love him." 

"Sancta Maria! To question the authority 
of our traditions is not like you, Antonio. 
Women would be the undoing of the world if 
we permitted their wiles." 
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"Yon are a misogamist, Brother Anselm, 
but, before condemning Heloise as altogether 
guilty, I would learn more. Another version 
of the story and, I believe, a truer one, tells 
us that Abelard instructed Heloise, and was 
her master in mathematics and literature — 
even as I am yours in painting — and, falling 
in love with her, became her seducer." 

"And is that allf" cried the eager listener, 
"I would there were more of the thing, I like 
not sad tales." 

"My knowledge extends no further, but we 
will suppose, for the sake of the story, that 
Heloise was innocent ; the more so as I believe 
that men are often the greater sinners. At 
least they sin with more impunity, while, for 
their offences, women bear the greater burden 
and bring forth children in anguish and peril 
of their lives." 

"It is all they are good for," said Anselm, 
with a look of sly malice in his eyes. 

"You would not be here; Holy Church 
would have no votaries were women made 
otherwise. Ah! Brother Anselm, I like not 
your mind in this; for, so sensitive is the 
inspiration of all true art, that your picture 
of Heloise reflects the narrowness of your 
understanding. Such thoughts are not the 
'fren dell arte 9 — that bridle of art, of which 
the poet speaks, rather they are the brake 
which, foolishly applied, will be a drag on 
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your talents. Yon have made your picture 
without loveliness. Fra Angelico did not see 
his women thus." 

"Perdiol" exclaimed Anselm, aggrieved, 
' ' he painted angels and the blessed Madonna. ' ' 

"But even our Lady was once a human 
maiden, Anselm. ' ' 

The young novice looked up in astonishment 
at the grave words of his teacher, which yet 
implied reproof. He loved Antonio, whose 
thoughts soared above his, even as the Apen- 
nines rose above San Domenica. 

"Your nature sees meanings that somehow 
escape me. Do you know," he went on, as 
he laid the rich tints on the page before him, 
with Pre-Baphaelite care, "that you are like 
Abelard in some things, Tonetto, miof " 

"Silenzio!" whispered Antonio, perceiving 
that the eyes of the class were raised, atten- 
tive to their converse. "Work now, Anselm. 
Such talk leads not to edification, nor to the 
progress of our task." 



Three days had passed since the night of 
Antonio's return from Florence — days of con- 
flict and fasting out of which a way of right- 
eousness seemed to dawn. He would finish, 
as he was bound in honor, the portrait of 
Domenico Corso; but he would excuse himself 
on the ground of Prior Benedetto's disap- 
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proval from his tacit promise to paint Fran- 
ceses The sacrifice, however, was supreme. 
Hitherto, monastic life had demanded nothing 
of him that he could not give ungrudgingly; 
now, suddenly, the abnegation of his heart and 
soul was required of him, his will was ground 
to dust by the relentless pressure of a system 
to which he was sworn. As yet he had been 
unable to bring himself to confide his tragic 
dilemma to his Confessor — a dilemma, which, 
in the eyes of the Church, would be regarded 
as a deadly sin. 

Through the long night his remorse grew, 
and sleep came to him only when, worn out 
by vigils on the stones of his cell, he lost con- 
sciousness. The Virgin appeared to him no 
more, she had passed from his visions like 
a shadow. Nothing save Francesca could now 
satisfy the hunger of his heart and, in pictur- 
ing what her love might be, he realized at last 
all the loneliness of his soul. Of what value 
were his gifts, if he could not paint her, paint 
her as none other, however great, could dot 

Once or twice he had secretly drawn her 
profile on certain tablets he kept for sketch- 
ing, and, as the pure outlines grew beneath 
his hand, she seemed miraculously to become 
his. Obedient to his power to picture their 
liquid depth, her eyes opened and looked 
upon him, while, half concealed by the dark 
lashes, they seemed to beseech him. If, by the 
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cunning sweep of his brush, he could portray 
the curves of her parted lips, could paint them 
as Andrea del Sarto painted the lips of the 
virgin who was his wife, was she not his by 
right? And the soft lines of her body — he 
could make that bosom almost breathe! — was 
he never to clasp it against his own and 
feel her very heart beats! Then, conscience, 
betrayed by such imaginings, would hurl 
anathemas against him and Antonio, amazed 
at the power of evil within his heart, would 
destroy the delicate sketch in a passion of 
self-accusation. 

He possessed her a thousand times in his 
thoughts, and there were moments when, to 
his distraught mind, it seemed that the study 
of his life had been but a preparation to por- 
tray her face. Then, striving to subdue the 
subtle snares of the devil, Antonio would re- 
member the temptations of the saints and mar- 
tyrs of the Church. He recalled the dire pen- 
ances inflicted by the hermits of old — how 
Benedict, tempted to carnal love, rolled his 
naked body in the thorn bushes near his cave ; 
how Godric, the Welsh saint, stood all night 
in an icy river, the waters rising to his neck, 
until the intensity of desire was past. He had 
read them all, all the record of self-inflicted 
torture that insured heaven to the soul, and he 
turned from them with repugnance. 

Antonio was not a bigot; born at the time 
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of the Revival of Classic Art in Italy, the 
very spirit of the Renaissance breathed in 
him. That dark era, when beauty was be- 
lieved to be a temptation of Satan, had 
passed. The dawn of a new world was 
rising and Antonio stood in its light. In 
his philosophy beauty was truth, and how 
could he refuse to paint Francesca Corso 
after her request? Would this not be to con- 
fess his weakness and perhaps arouse the sus- 
picion of her father? Surely it could be no 
worse to paint her in the library of the Pa- 
lazzo, than in the solitude of his cell. One 
picture he must destroy, the other would re- 
main a record of her loveliness and the genius 
of the painter. 



CHAPTER IV 

♦ * * "So the face before her lived, 
Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, full 
Of noble things, and held her from her sleep." 

Tennyson : Lancelot and Elaine. 

TN the library of the somber house in the 
A Seconda Cerchia, Domenico Corso and his 
daughter stood before the unfinished portrait, 
examining it critically. Though so near com- 
pletion, the likeness, in some indefinable way, 
remained unconvincing; but, apart from a 
vague dissatisfaction with the expression of 
the eyes, Domenico was pleased and had al- 
ready shown the work to a number of his 
friends. Francesca, divining more truly the 
picture's limitations, believed that Fra An- 
tonio, left to himself, would have painted a 
less pleasing, less softened presentment of his 
sitter, but one more eloquent of the real char- 
acter of the man. Much as she loved her 
father, she was not blind to that implacable 
spirit which had descended to him, the last of 
the race of Corso. 

As yet, in her blameless existence, she 
had roused only the tender emotions of her 
father's nature, but Francesca knew that 
an intense pride of family made him eager 

£9 
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for her alliance with one of the princely 
houses of Northern Italy. Glimpses of this 
sterner aspect of his character had been re- 
vealed more than once — dark waters moving, 
as it were, beneath the sunny flow of his affeo- 
tion. That the Frate should have sensed this 
hidden quality in his sitter and painted the 
truth, filled Francesca with wonder and dis- 
quietude. Now, in the softened aspect of her 
father's face, the force of the first abbozzo 
had been lost. She wondered whether he too 
knew it, but he seemed satisfied and was more 
gracious to the young painter than he was 
wont to be with one of lower rank. 

Among his friends, Domenico Corso enjoyed 
the reputation of being quite a patron of the 
arts, but in the haughty, grandiose manner of 
a prince who encourages an inferior world to 
work for his delectation. In the Dominican he 
had sensed something lofty of soul, a pride 
great as his own, but active in another sphere. 

In that age of Italy's greatness, genius raised 
a man to be the friend and companion of 
princes, and Domenico could not but deplore 
the influence of monastic discipline upon such 
a spirit of Antonio's. It was this offering to 
superstition — as he conceived it — which roused 
his contempt, this casting into the tomb of 
men sentient with the divine fire. Monks be- 
came ecclesiastical eunuchs, defying the spirit 
of life in their own bodies. That a man like 
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Fra Antonio could have been appealed to by 
such a creed, seemed, to this pagan of the 
Renaissance, a sin against human intelligence. 

While her father's thoughts were thus en- 
gaged, Francesca was momently expecting the 
Frate's step upon the stair without. A curi- 
ous, vital atmosphere seemed to fill the room 
when the painter stood before his easel and 
life became at once a highly charged emotion 
which tingled in her blood. A curiosity to 
know more of him possessed her, an attrac- 
tion which swept her into his orbit as irresis- 
tibly as one cloud mingles with another, borne 
to their meeting by the vast airs which blow 
about our earth. So Francesca, as yet igno- 
rant of the force of sympathetic bodies, suf- 
fered herself to drift in the delicious current 
of attraction. What concerned her most was 
the thought that Fra Antonio might paint 
her — would he find her secret soul and por- 
tray it for all men to seel She shivered a 
little, trying to think what was her inmost 
soul. 

At Francesca's age the lines of thought 
are lightly marked upon the face, character 
has done little to harden the soft curves of 
cheek and lips, and the soul looks forth with 
more simplicity than from the mask of ma- 
turity. Two things alone she feared, the 
searching look in the painter's eyes and the 
curious fascination of his voice; her heart 
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beat at the sound, and the thought of the 
austerities he must practice filled her with a 
kind of aching pity, so tender that she would 
fain have shut her ears to the deep Tuscan 
accents of the young Dominican. How could 
she sit before him for hours, while his eyes 
studied her with the alert, impersonal gaze 
of the painter? He would possess her for the 
time being, every expression of her face, 
every curve of her body would be his and, if 
the mere anticipation disturbed her thus, what 
would the actual experience be like! 

During her father's sittings, Francesca loved 
to take her embroidery frame to that part of 
the room where she could watch the painter 
as he moved back and forth before his easel. 
Hour by hour she followed the growth of the 
picture, attentive to each stroke of the brush 
and wondering where he got those mysterious 
shadows which fell upon the right side of her 
father's face and under the deep-set eyes. 
How could anyone paint light and air so that 
they seemed to vibrate on the canvas even as 
where, by the open window, they entered the 
room and rested upon the figure of the sitter? 

As the portrait progressed, things she had 
never seen were revealed to her and she 
learned more of her father's face by looking 
at the canvas than when her gaze rested upon 
the sitter. In this respect the Frate was like 
Messer Gabrieli, who came to read Dante with 
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her twice a week and who revealed to her the 
meaning of those wonderful cantos. In music, 
Francesca needed no interpreter, for no emo- 
tion, no beauty expressed through sound, es- 
caped her ear. Thus, when the painter spoke, 
she had divined his inner sadness, which, like 
the unresolved chord in music, struck the lis- 
tener with a sense of unrest. Why was he 
sadf What hidden passion could make his 
voice so eloquent to her understanding! 

Francesca was musing thus when Fra An- 
tonio entered. This day she had taken her 
seat well away from his long strides back and 
forth before the canvas, while, from her place 
near her father's chair, she could see his face 
as he worked. He greeted her with a grave 
inclination in which the eyes played no part, 
and she wondered whether some austere Con- 
fessor had told him it was a sin to look upon 
a woman. She hated those cadaverous Domin- 
icans whom she met in her walks and whose 
looks avoided her as though she had been a 
leper. But even these were better than the 
sensual eyes of the Friars, who stared too 
boldly as they passed her in the streets. Fra 
Antonio's genius, as well as his distinguished 
presence, set him apart from either class and 
she determined not to tolerate his cold avoid- 
ance of her. 

"Fra Antonio,' ' she began, during the first 
rest, w]^en Messer Corso had left his chair to 
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speak with Niccolo, who had entered to an- 
nounce a visitor, " do you live at San Marco ?" 

"No, Madonna,' ' replied the monk. 

A pause followed. Fra Antonio, in the ab- 
sence of his sitter, was busy painting in the 
background, and every moment that the si- 
lence lasted it seemed more difficult to break. 

"Where do you live! " continued Francesca, 
timid but determined. 

"Far up the hills towards Fiesole." 

"Do you like the monastery f" 

"It is beautiful among the hills. ,, 

"It must be lonely sometimes." 

Silence again, and only the light rubbing 
sound of the brush over the large spaces of 
canvas. But the voice of Fra Antonio was 
like an instrument one liked to set vibrating. 

"Do you walk into Florence and back 
again! " Francesca demanded. 

"Si, Madonna,' ' replied Antonio, briefly. 

"Are you not tired after you have stood 
painting so many hours f " 

Antonio's brush worked steadily on; his re- 
serve seemed almost churlish. " Sometimes,' 9 
he replied, with a sigh. 

They were alone in the silent chamber, for 
Domenico Oorso had descended to have a mo- 
ment's speech with his guest, Filippo Cam- 
panello. Still Francesca persisted. She would 
make this young monk talk to her, and, what 
was more important, look at her! 
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"How long has it been since you took the 
vows?" 

"Two years." 

"Shall you never see your family again?" 

"Some day, I hope, but those most dear to 
me are dead." 

"I am sorry," said Francesca, dropping her 
work and looking at him with that dreamy, 
contemplative gaze which is free from self- 
consciousness. "Were they willing to have 
you leave them and go forever?" 

"From my youth I had been set apart for 
monastic life, Madonna." 

"Ah, how sad!" she breathed, involuntarily, 
and then, frightened by her own frankness, she 
was silent. 

In a moment the monk spoke. "Are you 
pleased with your father's portrait?" 

"Yes, it is wonderful; it is quite as beauti- 
ful a portrait as any in Florence. But — " 
she hesitated as his brilliant eyes met hers 
for an instant — "I think that it was more like 
my father in the beginning." 

Antonio's brush stopped and he turned sud- 
denly round to her. , "It is true, the strength 
of the likeness has been lost. You sense this?" 

"Yes." 

"Then you know that I changed it?" 

"Yes," she murmured, glancing at the pale, 
almost stern, face which now at last was 
turned to hers. 
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"We painters see too much, and if, per- 
chance, we discover the soul of our sitter, we 
are obliged to veil the naked thing/ ' 

"How shall you paint me, Fra Antonio ?" 

"Ah! Donna Francesca, that honor is for- 
bidden the poor monk." 

"Why!" she exclaimed, her heart beating 
rapidly. 

He looked at her. Suffering was so plainly 
written in the glance that her eyes fell and a 
sense of painful weakness swept over her. 

"It has troubled me," said Fra Antonio. 
"It seems like a broken promise and if you 
really care, I am — " he paused, "I am even 
more unfortunate than I thought." 

"I do care," replied Francesca, choosing her 
words with difficulty where emotion seemed so 
unsuitable to casual replies. "Is it because I 
am a woman?" 

The Frate bowed. 

"Are men, then, so much more interesting 
to paint?" 

"No, it is because they are so much less so 
that I paint them." He smiled. 

She did not dare look up, for their glances 
were electric. 

"Then you would like to paint me if the 
Prior would grant such a dispensation?" 

"As an artist, I can think of nothing I 
would rather do." 
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The soft color flooded Francesca's pale 
cheeks and her pulses throbbed. 

"Have you ever painted a woman, Fra An- 
tonio ?" 

"Yes, models, women who did not matter, 
who were just a means to an end. If I were 
to paint you it would be different — I could not," 
he continued, more hurriedly, "it would be be- 
yond my power; but some day I will paint 
your face from memory, exactly as I see it 
now. ' J 

He had ceased to work and stood looking 
at her, pale and frowning. The gaze com- 
pelled her and she lifted her dark eyes to his, 
but her parted lips were wordless. She wanted 
him to speak again, for in the monk's voice 
there was an attraction she could no more re- 
sist than the palpitating life in her own body. 
It has been said that men love with their eyes, 
women with their ears — to Francesca it was 
the voice which was resistless. 

"I shall always be sorry you could not 
make me immortal," she ventured at last, 
smiling, yet with a weight upon her heart. 

"Denied the privilege, I, too, lose my im- 
mortality as a painter," he replied. 



CHAPTER V 

"He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one J 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 
But to those men that sought him sweet as summer." 

Shakespeare: King Henry V1IL 

OUDDENLY the door opened and Domenico 
^ Corso entered the room, followed by Pilippo 
Campanello. 

"I have brought my friend to see your 
work, Fra Antonio/ 9 he announced, as they 
approached the easel. "Messer Campanello 
is an illustrious dilettante of the arts. Filippo, 
my daughter greets you." 

With a quick gesture the visitor turned to 
Francesca, who rose from her chair to wel- 
come him. He had not seen her on entering, 
and, extending his hand, drew her to him. 
White from her recent emotion, she ap- 
proached her godfather and, raising her face 
for the customary kiss, would have withdrawn 
from the library, had not Filippo held her 
fast. 

"Why has the Rose of Florence become a 
Lilyf" he inquired with the affectionate gal- 
lantry of an elderly courtier, "I miss the 
color, but I admire the purity of the gold and 
white, even though the cheeks are too pale. If 

48 
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it were a question of your portrait,' ' he con- 
tinued, stroking the waves and masses of her 
shimmering hair, "I could understand the 
obligation, for to preserve the fleeting form of 
beauty is the highest mission of Art ; whereas 
for old fellows like your father and me, it is 
pure egotism to desire our wrinkles painted. 
But let me look at the portrait, Domenico, 
while you resume your sitting. I must not 
interrupt the artist," he went on, turning to 
the Frate for the first time, and graciously 
acknowledging his presence. "Continue, Fra 
Antonio, I will but keep your sitter amused." 
The work was resumed while Campanello, a 
stately presence in his black lucco, surveyed 
the portrait from a favorable light, following 
the masterly strokes of the brush and inter- 
ested in each quick, delicate movement of the 
painter. Fra Antonio handled the rich medley 
of color on his palette as a great composer 
evokes the notes of the scale to express his 
tone picture, shading them as finely as he may 
with sharps and flats. But the painter be- 
lieves that the eye perceives finer gradations 
of color than the ear can hear of sound — for, 
in the progression of the scale, there are in- 
tervals which divide each semi-tone like deli- 
cate shades, to which the ear is deaf; while 
to the artist all gradations of color lie re- 
vealed. Antonio had so felt the fine shades 
in the browns and golds of his sitter's robe, 
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which glowed against the dark background of 
the room. 

"Your effect of chiaroscuro is striking, Fra 
Antonio/' his attentive critic exclaimed at 
length. "I believe you have caught the trick 
of that fellow Rembrandt, whose work I saw 
in Paris. You remember, do you not, Domen- 
ico, how I talked of nothing else when I re- 
turned to Florence f I was sent on an embassy 
to the Court of France, Fra Antonio, but I 
spent most of my time in the ateliers of the 
great painters. After all, what is it that makes 
life worth living! Answer me, Sir Painter, 
and if you guess aright, I will commission 
you to paint my own portrait/ ' 

* 'Beauty !" exclaimed Antonio, pausing to 
smudge in with his thumb a certain shadow 
beneath the chin. 

"Ecco! I knew from your face I would 
get the right answer. But, with all the humil- 
ity of the dilettante in the via sacra of art, I 
think the likeness to Messer Corso is not quite 
as convincing as I would have expected from 
you, my young Brother.' ' 

"What is this you are talking of, Filippot" 
exclaimed the sitter, impatiently. "It passes 
me how you fellows can make such a fuss 
about a painting. You talk of it as of a 
miracle, and of an artist as though he were a 
god. PestUenzal the thing is simpler than 
you imagine, standing there with your eyes half 
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closed and your mouth open as though you 
had just cracked your shell, and were looking 
at a painting for the first time/' 

Campanello laughed. "Be civil, amico mio, 
or you will spoil the expression of the Mag- 
nifies The portrait looks like you, of course, 
but* if you want a likeness that your friends 
will acclaim, you must not sit to a great ar- 
tist, eh, Fra Antonio f " 

The painter smiled, and, suspending his 
brush, turned to encounter eyes of an incom- 
parable brightness. They still made youth in 
the face of Campanello, whose features re- 
called the massive lines of Greek sculpture, 
while the close grizzled curls were reminiscent 
of a youth which survived only in the active, 
enlightened mind of the Florentine. 

"I know what you mean," said the painter, 
"but you set forth your thought somewhat 
whimsically." 

"What <ko I mean, my young Brother! I 
like to hear my thoughts taken from my tongue 
before it has had time to utter them, the ex- 
perience is refreshing." 

€ 1 1 think, Messere, ' ' said Antonio, € ' that great 
art is always accompanied by a certain element 
of mystery. Any mian can paint what he sees, 
but the creative artist places between his sub- 
ject and the spectator his own imagination. 
It is nature, but not quite as we see it; it is 
the man, but with a veil of remoteness between 
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the picture and the observer. If I could ex- 
press in a word what I feel in art, it would 

be that genius touches with heroic stamp " 

Antonio paused, he had ceased to paint and 
seemed lost in speculation. 

"What do you mean, Fra Antonio, and you 
Filippof" exclaimed Domenico. "Surely, the 
greater the artist, the more able he should be 
to catch the likeness." 

"That sounds reasonable,' f replied his visi- 
tor, "but the obvious is generally wrong, I 
find, and what I mean is that these gifted 
young devils of artists — pardon the language 
of a pagan philosopher, my Brother — are not 
able to subordinate their creative power. To 
paint a merely good likeness is beneath them. 
They cannot copy faithfully, even if they 
would. ' ' 

"Then you think this picture is not like 
met" replied Messer Corso, looking sharply 
at his friend. 

"Maledettot I disclaim this personal ap- 
plication of my words ; but, if the resemblance 
is not so exact as to include the mole upon 
your chin, Domenico mio, the loss is made up 
by the high emotional quality which young 
painters love. Are you allowed full liberty 
to paint outside the Convent, Fra Antonio," 
Campanello continued, turning to the artist, 
"or is this a special dispensation from your 
Priori" 
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"No, Messere, I am permitted to paint free- 
ly, so long as I bring to the Convent the pro- 
ceeds of my work." 

"The Frate is to paint Francesca next, 
Filippo. What think you of that!" 

"Indeed!" exclaimed the visitor, in some 
surprise. "That must have been a very spe- 
cial dispensation." 

"Alas! Messer Corso," said the young 
monk, stepping out from behind his easel. "I 
spoke rashly last week when I consented to 
paint your daughter. That honor, I find, is 
denied me." 

"So! the Prior objects, does he? I am not, 
I confess, a great friend of his Order; still, 
I have known his Eeverence for many years 
and, perhaps, I can persuade him to stretch a 
point in my favor." 

"As an older man," said Filippo Campa- 
nello, "may I be pardoned for asking our 
gifted Brother why he chose a religious voca- 
tion, when Heaven seems to have set him apart 
for an entirely different purpose in life?" 

He spoke gently and with sincere interest. 
The dignity in the face of the young Domini- 
can had not escaped his experienced eye. 
Youth still moved him as nothing else could, 
for, to this accomplished philosopher and man 
of the world, to be young was to possess the 
universe. He remembered his own youth, its 
passionate love, its joys, disappointments and 
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the illusions which had made the world so 
vivid. 

"Wise men like yourself,' ' replied Antonio, 
"tell ns that we make onr momentous de- 
cisions 'before our wisdom is fledged." 

"Then you regret yours?" his interlocutor 
persisted, smiling, yet serious. 

"I do not regret the opportunity for good 
which my vocation affords me," said Antonio, 
speaking out of an almost intolerable pain, yet 
feeling the appeal of Campanello's charming 
personality, even while he winced at such ques- 
tioning. "When I began my novitiate, I did 
not realize my powers as a painter." 

"Nor as a man," thought Filippo, but he 
only said, with a courtesy as sincere as it was 
gracious : i ' Forgive me, my young friend, the 
old take many liberties. But, when I see how 
great are your talents and the inevitable limi- 
tation placed upon them by conventual life, I 
cannot help wondering by what circumstances 
you were led to adopt a religious vocation. 
Famous painters, to be sure, have been monks, 
but that was a generation before your time; 
art was simpler then and more religious. The 
great days of Michelangelo and Leonardo da 
Vinci seem centuries in advance of Giotto and 
the naive loveliness of Fra Angelico." 

"With me," replied Antonio, busily scrap- 
ing the mixed paint from the center of Ids 
palette while he left untouched the little piles 
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of pure color, "it was a choice of two evils — 
I say it with all reverence. My father wished 
me to follow the pursuit of arms, even as my 
older brother, who had gone to seek his for- 
tune in France. But my mother loved art, and 
from her I inherit whatever talent I possess. 
It was she who implanted in my heart a pas- 
sion for beauty and, from my earliest child- 
hood, I can remember her stories of the great 
masters, their struggles and their attainments, 
the bottege where they worked and the distinc- 
tive characteristics of each of our great Flor- 
entines. 

"Secretly we talked of these things, fear- 
ing my father's displeasure, since he had 
no sympathy with art and desired far other 
attainments in his sons. But it was nature for 
me to draw, to see beauty and to desire to em- 
body it. My mother's face served for my first 
model; I drew her in countless ways, as a 
saint, an angel and as my young enthusiastic 
comrade. Often, in my daily wanderings about 
the country where we lived, I would sit down 
at the primitive drawing-board of a smooth 
stone and, with a sharp pebble for my stylus, 
draw the outline of the distant mountains, the 
flowers growing beside the rock, or the curves 
of a butterfly's wing, which I caught for a 
model. 

"Those were the happiest days I have 
known, Messeri," Antonio continued, ready 
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now to go; but, conscious of the interest his 
tale excited, he lingered to recall the scenes 
of his buried life. "Clouds were my passion 
as a child, for they were always moving, and 
I can still remember the tense excitement of 
drawing their changing conformations. 

"I mnst have been abont twelve when the 
great epoch of my life occurred. My parents 
came to Florence and I came with them. While 
my father was engaged on his mission, my 
mother and I visited the studio of Andrea del 
Sarto, and I saw, for the first time, a great 
painting and, what was more fascinating still, 
the painter at his work. I was beside myself 
with joy, Messeri, and I begged to be left in 
Florence to study and become an artist. When 
my father heard of this, he was full of anger, 
upbraiding my mother for what she had done 
and me for my effeminate tastes, which would 
have disgraced our warlike ancestors. But 

what did I care for dead and gone " Fra 

Antonio hesitated at the name, flushing as he 
met the eyes of the two men. "My dead and 
gone progenitors were nothing to me," he re- 
sumed, "while my soul was on fire before this 
revelation of beauty and power. Then I knew 
that life had but one supreme object, to paint 
the world of men and women as I saw them. 

"In the impoverished state of my family, 
two paths alone were open to me — to follow 
my father's calling, or to become a Dominican. 
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In the one, I must forever abandon the thought 
of art, while in the other I could still be a 
painter, even though I must relinquish my free- 
dom and all that I loved outside of the Convent. 
I chose to be a painter and, therefore, Messer 
Gampanello, I am a monk. Your question is 
answered. The story of my life is very simple ; 
in every vocation there are drawbacks and 
mine is no exception." 

He looked up smiling at Filippo who, with 
Francesca, had followed his every word with 
deep interest. 

€ i Then your family consented to your taking 
the vows?" Campanello asked. 

"It was I who consented, for I had no al- 
ternative, if I would be a painter." 

"Do you come of a Florentine family?" in- 
quired Domenico Corso, eyeing the young 
monk narrowly. 

"I do, Messere." 

For a moment there was silence in the room, 
then Filippo spoke. 

"You have certainly paid the price of art, 
Fra Antonio, and, it seems to me you have 
won your right to paint us all, both men and 
women. Make me happy by coming to my 
house next Monday and, if I seem a promising 
subject, I should like you to begin my portrait. 
The whole Consistory of Holy Church could 
not object to your painting me." 

"No, di certo," replied Antonio, holding his 
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long-handled brush in air while he turned to 
flash a smile of glad, almost affectionate, re- 
sponse to his new patron. "None could forbid 
that and I will paint you beautifully; your 
face is just the one I would choose to do." 

"Ecco! Francesca, youth and beauty do not 
always carry off the honors! Here, in an in- 
stant, the most gifted young artist in Italy 
consents to paint me, old and ugly as I am." 

Francesca had been standing silently by his 
side. She raised her eyes to his with a look 
of love and confidence which nothing would 
have induced Campanello to forfeit; but the 
eyes were too sad, the face too pale. He won- 
dered why. Chancing to look up, he caught the 
young monk's gaze bent upon her and, in that 
swift, revealing instant, he sensed the poten- 
tial tragedy of a system which he hated. 

That evening Francesca stood by her cham- 
ber window looking out over the garden at the 
back of the Palazzo. In the distance she could 
see the cyprus-crowned heights of Fiesole and 
those hills which encircled Florence, like sen- 
tinels guarding the treasure of the city. Some- 
where on those flowering slopes was the Mon- 
astery of San Domenica. In the clear green 
light which still lingered along the horizon, no 
stars were visible, but, in the darker vault 
above, they had begun to gleam like the lights 
from another and greater city. 

Francesca looked from the deep embrasure 
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of the open window, drinking in the de- 
licious air of a May evening, laden with the 
scent of orange blossoms from the garden 
below. The life of Florence seemed remote 
and all, save her own thoughts, dreamy and 
unreal. She had dismissed her attendant 
and stood alone in her chamber where the 
recesses were already dim and mysterious 
and the great bed loomed out of the shad- 
ows like a catafalque. On the keyboard of 
her spinet, which stood near the window, 
the light still fell, and on the sheets of 
scattered music. But Francesca had escaped 
from her familiar world and her spirit had 
begun its journey into the great unknown. She 
sailed without chart or compass, knowing as 
little of the dangers of the voyage as she did 
of the sins and problems of the men and 
women who passed their lives in the darkening 
streets beyond the garden. Like the Blessed 
Damozel, she leaned on the bar of the heaven 
her idealistic nature had created and she 
sighed for human love and companionship. 
In her motherless experience, no woman's 
influence had been potent, none had come to 
her with wisdom and tenderness to illumine 
the secret things of life. Francesca's teachers 
had been, for the most part, old men, masters 
of Latin and Italian literature, who thought 
of her as a lovely, golden-haired child with a 
retentive memory and a voice which, when she 
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sang, was a siren's assault upon the stoat ves- 
sel of pedagogy. Even Messer Ludovico, who 
taught her singing according to the strict 
rules of the Italian school, would forget his 
methods in listening to her voice uplifted in 
the ballads and madrigals of that day, charmed 
by her pure tones even while his stern judg- 
ment condemned the songs as light. 

Already Messer Domenico Corso had begun 
to think of a marriage for his daughter^— a 
marriage which would weld his family interest 
with a house as powerful as his own. Fran- 
cesca loved her father because it was natural 
for her to love, but she never sought in him 
confidence or understanding. The thoughts 
and dreams which made her world were as un- 
familiar to him as the Northwest Passage. 
He was eagerly waiting for her to grow up 
and take upon herself the position which her 
rank and the dignity of a suitable marriage 
would confer. But, while he knew it not, life 
had begun for his child in her lonely chamber 
looking out on the mountains which, at sunset, 
seemed to draw nearer Florence, even as they 
rose in height and majesty with the approach 
of night. Those contributory sources of good 
and evil, of mind and temperament, which 
make our destiny, had already decided her 
future and not all the wise plans of Domenico 
Corso could change the growth which, like 
the lotus flower, develops long in darkness and 
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obscurity before it spreads its petals on the 
stream. 

Hitherto, the greatest influence in Fran- 
cesca's life had been her godfather, Filippo 
Campanello. Younger than her father and far 
more in sympathy with youth, he had supplied 
her with the love and understanding she 
craved. With a sympathy instinctive as her 
need of him, Francesca had adopted Campa- 
nello '8 tastes and opinions even as she 
adopted his advice in all the momentous 
events of her life. 

But on this evening before her window, 
Franceses^ was not thinking of Filippo. For 
the first time in her guarded life she had en- 
countered a young, vivid personality quite 
apart from the circle of elderly men her 
father knew and who passed and repassed 
like shadows in the background of her life. 
A few young gallants she had seen and con- 
versed with, after the stilted manner of that 
time, when marriage was the only door to inti- 
macy between the sexes. They had seemed 
hardly more real to her than puppets who 
uttered set phrases and whose interests were 
as far from hers as that star which throbbed 
in the sky above Fiesole and which she knew 
to be Venus. Now suddenly she felt the appeal 
of a new and arresting individuality, one who 
seemed to understand her by intuition and 
whose ascetic calling made all the more re- 
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markable the glow of life and power which 
escaped from him, in unconscious flashes. 

Here was a lover of the beautiful who, when 
she sang, seemed the mountain echo sending 
back her voice to her in richer, fuller vibra- 
tions and whose after-silence seemed more 
complete for her than praise — and not only 
a lover of beauty, but one to summon and 
create it and who, were she to sit to him, 
would paint her as nobly as Raphael painted 
the wrapt, upturned face of Saint Cecilia. 

Notwithstanding the fact that she had seen 
Fra Antonio but a few times, she was con- 
scious that no thought or emotion born in her 
could be a stranger before him. Delicious sense 
that in her world had come one human being 
whom, like an instrument, she could sweep to 
sudden harmony ! For, with an intuition quite 
apart from her intellect and conscience, Fran- 
cesca felt her power and a strange pang 
stirred in her as she sensed the response in 
the man's nature, though buried beneath his 
priestly vocation. Filippo had taught her first 
of all to esteem mind and seek for it in all men. 
Unconsciously she sought it in Fra Antonio, 
but found it wedded to a primal force for 
which her experience suggested no precedent. 

Only a few of the people whom she had 
met seemed to have minds in Filippo 's sense 
of the word, or if they had, they were so 
creased with old, habitual thoughts that no 
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new impression could be made upon them. In 
the Frate, she sensed a mind without walls, 
which even the beliefs and superstitions of 
the Church had not darkened. How terrible 
that he should be a monk! And then, almost 
before the thought was formed, Francesca 
wondered why it was terrible ; a blush spread 
over her and she buried her face from the 
darkening sky. Then a voice within her, which 
she could not drown, cried to her: "Look not 
on the face of this man, nor think of him ! Be- 
tween you and him there is the length of 
heaven and hell. Avoid him and seek counsel." 
Counsel? Whom could she tell but her Con- 
fessor? She had committed no sin. Filippo 
would understand, perhaps, but he would be 
only another voice telling her of her danger. 
She hesitated, her heart profoundly moved; 
then, sinking to her knees she covered her face 
with her hands. A wave of fear swept over 
her, and she prayed. 



CHAPTER VI 

"0 vows ! convent ! I have not lost my humanity 
under your inexorable discipline. You have not 
made me marble by changing my habit." 

Letters of AbSlard and H Slots e. 

SOME weeks passed away and Antonio had 
begun his portrait of Campanello. His visits 
to the old house near the Duomo constituted 
the one happiness in his life, uniting him by 
a thread of destiny to Francesca, whom he saw 
no more. Although her face was present to 
him through the long, desolate days, she 
seemed at night to become a reality. Stretched 
upon his bed of straw, or kneeling hopelessly 
before his crucifix, the walls of his cell at 
San Domenica seemed no barrier to the vision 
which tormented, while it filled him with for- 
bidden ecstasies. 

Often Antonio wore the night away in 
vain prayer or if, exhausted by the struggle, 
he fell asleep, it was only to see Francesca 
standing beside his bed, her voice calling 
to him: "Antonio! Antonio! Am I only 
a sin to be driven from your heart V 9 Cry- 
ing out in his sleep, he would awaken and 
arise, fevered and restless from the sweet hal- 
lucination. Just beyond the walls of the Con- 
vent, heaven awaited him; yet never could he 
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pass to it or undo the irrevocable vows. Since 
that day when, in their brief moment alone to- 
gether, Francesca had looked at him with re- 
proach in her dark eyes, another epoch had 
opened for Antonio, in which the possibility 
of her love came to his senses like the first in- 
toxication of Spring. 

To see Francesca again had become a neces- 
sity, a disease of the mind from which he suf- 
fered hourly. The thought that she misunder- 
stood him and believed him a cold fanatic, 
who regarded women as snares of the Devil, 
made his pain unbearable. Once she knew the 
truth, it would be easier, he thought, to leave 
her and go back to an eternity of conventual 
loneliness. That moment in the library of 
Messer Corso's house had revealed too much, 
now he could never rest until she knew all. 

In Antonio 's creative nature, self-expression 
was a necessity. What he conceived burned its 
way out. Beauty struggled in him until he 
could give it birth and now that a greater 
passion, the very life of his soul, possessed 
him, he was like a man distraught. And, back 
of all the vivid life created thus for the monk, 
grew the sense of guilt and the impossibility 
of confessing that which no longer concerned 
himself alone. Hitherto, for all the sins com- 
mon to the Order of Saint Dominic, he had 
done penance, but in this great accident of 
the soul, he was dumb. If it were indeed 
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a sin to love as he loved, it must remain a 
secret which he would carry with him, to the 
grave. He would overcome it and then, 
purged by the great sacrifice, he would live 
henceforth a simple, obedient Brother, pray- 
ing that the Mater Dolorosa would understand 
and use the wasted love for the enrichment of 
his art. 

One day, Fra Antonio had come to the old 
palazzo near San Giovanni, where his new 
patron, Filippo Campanello, lived and where 
already the young artist felt himself persona 
grata. In a few weeks the portrait had be- 
come a magnificent accomplishment. Sincerely 
admiring his distinguished sitter and feeling 
the bond of unspoken sympathy between them, 
Antonio worked con amore; while Campanello, 
yielding himself to the skill of the painter, 
enjoyed the artistic atmosphere which now 
pervaded his sanctum no less than the new 
companionship. On that Spring afternoon, 
their conversation was of the great Floren- 
tines who had lived during the youth of Cam- 
panello — of Lorenzo the Magnificent, of Leo- 
nardo, Raphael, Andrea del Sarto and many 
others of that splendid age. 

"DomenicoCorsoandlwere enemies then," 
Campanello remarked, as he studied a collec- 
tion of rare coins ranged on the table beside 
him, and which he believed to be Greek pieces 
of great antiquity. "He married the woman I 
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loved, but who did not love me. They were 
unhappy and, when their child was born, the 
mother died. The babe was christened Fran- 
cesca, after Francesca di Rimini, her ances- 
tress. I was her godfather, for then all canse 
of jealousy had been forgotten and I loved 
the child, who ever since has grown dearer to 
me. M 

There was silence while Antonio worked 
steadily on, athirst to hear more. Suddenly 
Campanello resumed: "Her father wishes her 
to wed Ugolino Pistoja, whose family is allied 
to her own; but I understand that she is op- 
posed. 9 J 

The Dominican ceased to paint, his hand 
was too unsteady for the delicate work that 
still remained to be done about the eyes. He 
started on something less important, for he 
feared the keen glance of Campanello. 

"Fra Antonio," demanded his sitter, look- 
ing up with a smile from the nice adjustment 
of the little piles beside him. "Do you know 
why Plato believed the Mother of Love to be 
Poverty V 9 

"No, Messere, my studies have not permit- 
ted me a knowledge of the classics." 

"For a bel erudito like yourself, that was a 
pity. Had you studied the wisdom of Plato, 
you would not now be forced to suffer for a 
mistaken ideal." 

"Tell me why Poverty is the Mother of 
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Love? " asked Antonio, dreading the power of 
Campanello to read the unspoken thought. 

" Because Love is ever the companion of 
Want." 

"That is doubtless true. Want is a sorry 
beggar; he should be starved into submission," 
replied Antonio, busy with his palette. "But 
luckily such problems concern me not." 

"I am not so sure, my young Brother. A 
man is just as much a man under the frock 
of the Dominican as when the ancients beheld 
him in the naked beauty of an Apollo, or an 
Antinous. But, however that may be," he 
continued, sorry to note the signs of struggle 
in his companion, "I regret that you did not 
study the philosophy of the Greeks. It is so 
sane, so logical. The ethics of Aristotle are 
today broader and more modern than our 
Western beliefs, which have been lost in the 
quicksands of dogma. Let me turn, for a mo- 
ment, to Aristotle's discourse on Happiness, 
that boon which is sought by the instinct of the 
race, and which the Church would annihilate. ' ' 

"Not an eternal happiness," replied the 
monk. "Eternity is that to which we look 
forward, preparing ourselves to attain it by 
crucifying the desires of the flesh." 

"Who can separate flesh and spirit or de- 
cide the perfect adjustment of the two na- 
tures in man? We cannot crucify human 
nature and that is what you monks try to 
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do. Those who are always thinking of sin, 
are the slaves of sin. Tell a man that sin 
cannot hold him in bondage and you have 
begun to teach him freedom. To be free to 
accomplish goodness is surely a higher estate 
of the soul than to be bound to accomplish it. J 9 

"If men were all noble, Messere, our laws 
would be superfluous." 

"But what angers me," continued Cam- 
panello, bringing his hand down on the arm 
of his chair with sudden emphasis, "is to 
see a man endowed with great gifts caught 
in the meshes of a stultifying system. Why 
in the name of all the Olympians does he 
wear a hair shirt and deny himself the full 
development of his powers?" 

The question went too close to the quick 
of Antonio's thoughts and he was silent. 
Campanello, feeling that he had been un- 
guarded in his speech, reached for a volume 
which stood on the carved leggio, or reading- 
desk, near his chair. 

"Here is the passage I was thinking of," 
he began, tracing the text with his finger: 
" ' Happiness,' says Aristotle, 'requires the 
addition of external goods, for without ap- 
pliances it is not possible, or at all events 
not easy, to do noble actions; for friends, 
money and political influence are in a man- 
ner instruments whereby great things are 
done; for he is not at all capable of Happi- 
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ness who is very ugly, or is ill-born, or soli- 
tary and childless ' — or, might I add?" said 
the reader, looking np with a smile, "an 
ascetic. ' ' 

Antonio shook his head, while, with his 
delicate brush, he caught a point of light in 
Campanello's eyes. 

"You are wonderful when you are roused, 
Messere. Talk on!" 

"You think I am an old book-worm," re- 
plied Campanello, moving restlessly, "and 
that your youth and inspiration will last al- 
ways; but you will lose it in the meshes of 
your cage — you, alas! whom I would delight 
to initiate in the beauties of Hellenic philoso- 
phy. But some day, I mean to introduce to 
you my collection of antiquities, which, I 
pride myself, is as fine as any in Florence. 
Behold an example, the lovely figure of this 
nymph who stands back of the rubbish of 
books and papers on my table. She was 
unearthed at Argolis and I contend that a 
people who could so seize the beauty of the 
human form and give to it an eternity of grace 
and dignity, must have understood how to 
honor women, perhaps more wisely than the 
church, which holds them, at best, as inferior 
beings. For this reason, Fra Antonio, I 
regret that you could not have painted the 
portrait of Francesca Corso, as you have 
done mine. You would then have given some- 
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thing of imperishable beauty to Florence. I 
hear that she refused to sit to Andrea Nello." 

"She was right, he could not have painted 
her," exclaimed Antonio, shortly. "His work 
is totally lacking in the very elements neces- 
sary to understand her loveliness. Of all the 
painters in Italy, / could have done her best — 
one moment, Messer Campanello, you have 
lost the pose. Turn toward me a little more 
and raise the chin a trifle." 

"I believe you, my friend," replied Filippo, 
obeying him. "But, after all, to have painted 
her might have proved a dangerous experi- 
ment." 

"In what way?" demanded Antonio, taken 
off his guard. 

"She is too lovely and you are a poet, 
young, impassioned — and a monk. Know I 
not, my Brother, 'the fire and perilous flood 
of a young man's desire V I, too, have had 
my moment, a tragic renunciation of what I 
loved most; I have not forgotten." 

Their eyes met, but not as painter and 
sitter. In speech they went no further, but 
each had seen glimpses of the soul which 
sometimes looks from the eyes, but finds no 
revelation through the lips. 

An hour had dropped its sands in the glass 
beside the painter's easel, when a knock 
sounded at the door and, to the surprise of the 
two men, Francesco Corso was announced. She 
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entered the room enveloped in a long velvet 
cloak then worn by the noble damigelli of Flor- 
ence. The violet hood was drawn over her head 
and, at first, she did not perceive the Frate. But, 
seeing only her friend beside the table strewn 
with manuscripts and the latest additions to 
his Greek collection, she went directly to his 
chair. Kneeling beside him to prevent the 
disturbance his rising would incur, she suf- 
fered her mantle to fall from her shoulders, 
revealing her slender form clad in a tunic 
of white. 

"Campare," she began, taking his hand in 
hers, "I want your advice." 

"I know, my lady. You want to shape my 
advice to agree with your wishes. Is it not 
so!" He stooped forward and kissed her. 
It was a delicate yet fervent embrace and 
Antonio, gazing upon them, felt all the sharp- 
ness of his conflict with a great passion. 

"We are not alone, Francesca," said her 
godfather. "Fra Antonio is here, behind 
the easel." 

Still kneeling, Francesca turned her head 
and looked in the eyes of the monk. At first 
she smiled, almost as a child who gazes upon 
one who has long been missed. The look 
was exquisite and Antonio, meeting it for an 
instant, hardly dared believed its import. 
Then she rose, grave and womanly. 
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"You have been ill, Fra Antonio. You are 
much changed. Tell me about it?" 

"I have been sleepless, that is all, and I 
am somewhat wearied." 

"Sleepless!" she exclaimed. "Why, so am 
I! For the first time in my life I lie down 
and the darkness is full of crowding thoughts 
I cannot sleep away." 

"You are worried, my child," said Campa- 
nello, "and you have come to tell me your 
griefs. Shall we ask our good Brother to 
withdraw for a brief space, while you confide 
your errand!" 

"It is no secret," she replied. "All my 
friends know, and why should not Fra An- 
tonio, whom you have come to love!" 

"As you will, Francesca, the Confessional 
is sacred." 

"Campare mio!" she began impulsively, 
seating herself on a footstool beside his chair 
and casting one arm over his velvet draped 
knees, "I cannot marry Ugolino Pistoja, be- 
cause I do not care about him." 

"Plan Piano! There are other reasons for 
marriage, my dear, beside love, and reasons 
the world holds good." 

"Not good for me, Filippo. There would 
be just one reason for me, and that would be 

love." 
"Ah, Francesca! Youth is eloquent, but 

mistaken. ' * 
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"You loved my mother,' ' she replied, taking 
one of his hands in hers and turning the mas- 
sive rings round and round with the grace of 
a child, accustomed to be petted. 

"Yes, and because of a mistaken loyalty to 
that early passion, I have denied myself other 
love and am today a childless, lonely man, 
playing with a hobby." 

"You have me," she replied. 

Filippo smiled, "You are the spiritual off- 
spring of my love, Francesca, and you do, in- 
deed, seem to belong to me until it comes to 
your father's claims, and then mine crumble 
like sand." 

"No, you are wrong," she replied with de- 
cision. "My father consults you in every- 
thing; he will heed your advice on a subject 
so grave as my marriage, and I will marry 
none whom you do not approve." 

"If I were a few years younger," he re- 
plied, smiling down at her, "I would enter 
the lists myself." 

She blushed a little. "I wish you were 
young, Filippo mio, but perhaps I love you 
more just as you are. I know that I trust 
you more." 

She paused and Antonio, stepping behind 
the canvas, listened, helpless and disarmed. 

"I must not interrupt your sitting," the 
sweet voice went on. "Only promise me that 
you will write my father begging him not to 
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force me, but to give me time. I have so 
much life before me. Surely I need not marry 
for a few years yet." 

"Why should I not talk of the matter with 
your father? More weight might attach to 
the spoken word." 

"Alas! no, caro mio, my father is quick of 
speech. You would disagree on some small 
matter and then I should lose my advocate." 

"Are we so prone to quarrel, Francescat" 

"No! no! It is only that you disagree 
naturally. Your minds are like two windows, 
his looks north, yours south, and you never 
see the same prospect." 

"What have you against the young par en- 
tado, this Ugolino Pistoja?" 

"Our minds are opposed. We have not one 
taste in common. All that we love, you and 
I, in art and music is to him as a clasped 
book. He cares only for arms, for hunting 

and " she hesitated, flushing warmly at 

the memory of some distressful thought. 
Filippo Campanello held her slender hand and 
tenderly pinched each finger as she talked. 
"Tell my father you do not approve," she 
pleaded. "Write him now, Campare, and, if 
you are successful, I promise that I will 
marry no one while you remain on earth for 
me to love." 

He rose. "I will venture to interfere this 
once; and perhaps you are right, Francesca, 
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a letter may bear less offence than a discus- 
sion. I do believe that there should be no 
haste. Some sweet experience of love is our 
birthright and the thought that you should 
enter wedlock without it seems an injustice. 
Love, after all, is the greatest happiness our 
lot holds for us and the period of love is for- 
ever a light in the memory. It is then that the 
soul lives with a burning life to which all that 
comes afterwards is as the embers from which 
the flame has sunk. Sit here, then, Francesca, 
while I go to my writing tablets in the study; 
I will indite a few lines to your Father. Or, 
if you will, look at the portrait and tell me 
what you think of it when I return. Fra 
Antonio will excuse me for a few moments, I 
am sure." 

Francesca rose shyly and, as her god- 
father lifted the tapestry hanging which 
screened the alcove from the long chamber, he 
stopped, disturbed by a new thought. Turn- 
ing, he looked back. Francesca had approached 
the easel. As though arrested by her pres- 
ence beside him, Antonio had stopped his 
work and turning looked at her — eloquent, in- 
spired glance ! Campanello hesitated. Should 
he leave them for five minutes? What harm 
could come? The very thought seemed mon- 
strous. Francesca would never think of the 
young monk save as one buried alive, sexless, 
impersonal. Softly he suffered the tapestry 
hangings to fall upon them. 



CHAPTER Vn 

. . . "You and I — 
Why care by what meanders we are here 
V the center of the labyrinth 7 Men have died 
Trying to find this place which we have found." 

Robert Browning: In a Balcony. 

"f^ IEL01 How wonderfully you paint," mur- 

^^ mured Francesca. "This is the most 
beautiful portrait I have ever seen, Fra An- 
tonio ! * ' 

The painter said nothing, feeling her near- 
ness too keenly. 

"Do you not love my godfather! You must, 
or you could not paint him as you have done. ' ' 

"Yes," replied the monk, "and, beside 
being a charming man, he is a wonderful 
subject." 

"Are you painting many portraits beside 
this one!" asked Francesca, rubbing a stain 
of red paint from the sleeve of her dress, 
which had just touched the palette. 

"I am so sorry!" exclaimed the painter, 
turning to her in sudden distress. "I will 
take it out for you with a little oil. May I?" 

She gave him her arm which he held for 
an instant, while he remedied the mischief. 

"You must not come near me," he whis- 
pered. "You see I am dangerous." 

77 
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Her cheeks flushed and she stepped back a 
little. 

"You were asking me about my painting,' ' 
Antonio continued, turning Lis eyes from her 
with an effort. "Just now I am working on 
the portrait of the Prior of j3an Domenica. ' ' 

"Is he a good subject!" 

"Yes, he ha& a fine head and face, the per- 
fection of the ascetic type. ' * 

"What distinguishes that type, Fra An- 
tonio!" 

"A thin face and a high forehead, finely 
chiseled lips, and eyes which have the burning 
quality of enthusiasm — eyes which read men's 
thoughts." 

"Are you painting your own portrait?" 
Francesca inquired. 

Their eyes met and Antonio flashed her a 
smile in which all the stern lines melted and 
the spirit of youth challenged her own. 

"I only wish that I were an ascetic. If I 
look like one, it is the fault of Nature who 
sometimes . stamps her human coin with the 
wrong impress." 

"Do you admire the ascetic temperament so 
much, Fra Antonio?" 

"For a monk, I do." 

"But for a man!" 

"Ah! Your question is too searching. You 
must not insist on an answer," 
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"But suppose I do insist, 9 ' said Francesca, 
with sudden coquetry. 

"Then I will answer that all fanaticism is 
abhorrent to my soul!" 

" Nevertheless, your face belies your words. 
It troubles me to see you so pale." Her 
change to the more personal note thrilled her 
listener. "You should take better care of 
yourself,' ' she continued, feeling the relief of 
one who has, in speech, been striving against 
the deep current of thought and finally yields 
to it. In a nascent passion all roads lead to 
the personal and instinctively Francesca fol- 
lowed the one to the monk's heart. "If I 
were a painter," she went on, looking up at 
the haggard face beside her, "I would paint 
you at the window of your cell, doing penance 
for our sins." 

"Bather for my own!" cried Antonio. 

"Ah! Some imaginary sin. Forgetting to 
tell the right number of Aves on your rosary, 
or glancing unawares at a woman?" 

"Would not that be sin for a monk!" 

"Not if she were good. But, do you know," 
Francesca continued, "I can never associate 
you with a monastic life t Above all you are a 
great artist to whom God has given the power 
off transmuting life to beauty." 

"I believe He meant me to be what you say, 
Donna Francesca, but I can surely be as good 
an artist for being a monk." 
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"No," she replied playfully, but with a 
strangely beating heart, "because that pre- 
vents you from painting women, who are more 
beaut' ful than men." 

Antonio looked at her with the wild desire 
to fall at her feet, embrace her for a long 
moment and then end his life. 

"Tell me about the way you mix your 
colors," she asked, a delicate flush mounting 
to her neck and cheeks, as though she sensed 
his thought. "What makes that lovely flesh 
color which deepens in the shadows to a kind 
of luminous green? I cannot tell the color, it 
is too subtle for my eyes. But you know, 
Fra Antonio." 

"Yes," he replied, rapidly mixing from the 
chromatic hues on his palette the shade she 
named. "I could tell you the paints I have 
used, but the true eye for color is wholly in- 
stinctive. We learn the rules and afterwards 
we forget them, for they become a part of us. 
The composer of music does not stop to think 
of harmonic laws, he employs them instinc- 
tively. For, after all, great art is the expres- 
sion of the soul and none can teach us that — 
for its possession is the measure of a man's 
genius. First to see, then to make the vision 
live. If I could paint you, I would strive to 
paint your soul and so achieve a great work 
of art." 
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"But you do not know my soul. How could 
you paint what is hidden?* ' 

"Unless I could find it, I would not paint 
you." 

"Do you think you could ?" asked Fran- 
cesca, meeting the painter's eyes for an in- 
stant. 

"Yes, for I have already found it." He 
moved a little nearer, the palette on his thumb 
alone dividing them. 

"How would you paint me?" she almost 
whispered. 

"As the embodiment of love." 

Again their gaze met and this time Fran- 
cesca had not the strength to look away. 
Drowned in the dark fervent eyes of the 
monk, she felt her very soul pass into his 
and become one with him. In that instant 
their souls had wedded. But she must speak, 
the silence was too momentous. 

"What harm then could there be in painting 
love? Love is a divine thing, Fra Antonio." 

"Yes, but you are the embodiment of my 
love." 

Still her gaze never strayed from his, but 
he saw her face become white, even to the 
lips, and the eyes seem to beseech him with 
their pure passion. Suddenly he cast down 
his palette and, kneeling at her feet, clasped 
her in his arms— those hungry arms which 
nothing else could satisfy. Heaven could not 
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be so ecstatically sweet as this and, like one 
flame, they palpitated. Then Antonio rose, 
still rapt from earthly consequences, and 
sought her lips; but she drew back, a look 
of fear mingling with the love in her eyes. 

1 'Can it be that yon really love me?" he 
whispered. 

"Ah! Antonio, you know that I do. Is it 
because you have suffered for me that you 
look so pale, so thin!" 

"Yes! Yes! I have been struggling with 
something stronger than myself. I have actu- 
ally tried to kill you in my thoughts, my 
Soul ! my Francesca ! Do you know that you 
have come to me over and over again — that 
you have entered my cell at San Domenica, far 
up among the hills? Do you kn,ow that I re- 
pulsed you there — that I turned you from the 
door — that I prayed to be able to forget you 
— that I might hate you — that I might die — 
that I might never see you again! And each 
time you came back to me with your sweet, 
forgiving eyes. Sometimes you stood by my 
pallet with your hair unbound — this hair 
which I have tried to match a hundred times 
with the paints at your feet — and you forgave 
me and I loved you more and I was more 
lonely, more despairing. Then I fasted and 
scourged myself with knotted cords until 
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"Ah, Antonio !" she cried out in sudden 
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horror. "Do not, do not! It kills me to hear 
of it! I would not hurt you so for all the 
kingdoms of earth." 

He elasped her again and they were speech- 
less. At last Antonio whispered above her 
head which lay upon his breast. "Why may 
I not kiss you, my France scat Give me one 
kiss, the first, the last I shall ever feel upon 
my starved lips." 

"Ah! Not here, not now! I could not." 
she murmured. 

"May I have your lips some day, Caris- 
simat" he pleaded. "I could not go on loving 
you day and night without telling you all this. 
The pang that it cost me to turn from you 
churlishly, to refuse your sweet friendliness 
— refuse to paint your portrait! Ah, it was 
almost too great! I feared you would believe 
I thought lightly of the privilege I have 
wanted more than I ever wanted the daylight 
to end my long night's vigil. Before I went 
away forever, I had to tell you that I have 
given you all — my heart, my soul — and that, 
compared with you, even my vows are as 
nothing." 

"Ah!" she cried, with a sudden awakening 
to sharp pain. "Do not speak of them, do 
not, my Antonio! We belong to each other 
forever." 

Again he rocked his misery in her arms until 
it slept. Silently they stood together behind 
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the great canvas, oblivious of that troubled 
sea on which they had embarked and, which 
as yet, hardly broke upon their charmed 
senses. The future lay hidden and even An- 
tonio forgot the penalties that await the 
monk's broken vow. 

"I must see you again,' ' he whispered at 
last. "I cannot say good-bye to you without 
that kiss. Here, each moment, we are in dan- 
ger of interruption and I have a thousand 
things to say to you before we part." 

"Before we partf" exclaimed Francesca, 
her eyes unclosing at the sinister words which, 
like a sudden whirlpool at her feet, threatened 
to sweep her from his arms. Antonio's dark 
impassioned face was close to hers, their 
breath mingled, his arms were about her and 
youth was in their blood. 

"Give me your eyes, Francesca," he mur- 
mured. "Look again into mine, until I have 
read your very soul. Such looks are the 
heaven of love. When shall I see you again? 
Where can we meet! Not here, not in the 
streets, nor anywhere that I can think. But 
I must see you soon again, Carissima. To- 
morrow! Promise me, Francesca!" 

She thought a moment, looking anxiously 
toward the tapestry covering the distant al- 
cove. How kind, unknowing, had her god- 
father been! 

"There is an old garden at the back of our 
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house," she whispered, " which is deserted 

after sundown and where I sometimes walk. 

A door in the wall admits one to it from the 

alley-way called the Porta San Martino. 

Knock there tomorrow night ; if I can see you 

for an instant I will he at the postern at 

nine." 

• ••••• 

That night Filippo Campanello was roused 
from his sleep hy a vivid dream. In it he 
had beheld Francesca a fugitive, alone and 
unprotected, fleeing from Florence. He had 
tried to follow her over mountain paths, across 
torrents foaming far helow, hut he could never 
overtake her. He called to her, beseeching 
her to stop, to return with him to Florence. 
She seemed to hold some burden in her arms 
which he could not distinguish. At last, at a 
wayside shrine, she stopped. The moon shone 
brightly upon the stone effigy of the Virgin 
within, who seemed to smile and beckon the 
fugitive. Suddenly, kneeling on the steps of 
the tiny altar, Francesca raised the burden 
she carried and laid it in the arms of the 
Madonna. 

Terrified, Filippo awoke. The clock of 
Santa Maria Novella was striking one. He 
sat up in his bed with the nameless horror 
so strong upon him that, for an instant, 
he knew not where he was. The night- 
light from a silver thurible glimmered at the 
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foot of the bed and behind it hung a small 
picture of the Madonna and Child by Barto- 
lommeo. It glowed in the dim light which il- 
luminated the face of the Virgin as it looked 
upon him, passionless and calm. Gradually, 
as Campanello gazed, his mind asserted its 
ascendency over the terror his dream had left 
behind. 

Imbued with a kind of Neoplatonism which 
his classic studies and his reaction against all 
forms of superstition had engendered, there 
were still times when Campanello felt the in- 
fluence of his forefathers mingling in his 
blood. Mariolatry was too deeply rooted in 
his consciousness to be eradicated in one life- 
time and, crossing himself, he murmured an 
Ave. Then, lying down once more, he longed 
for the dawn to come creeping in between the 
folds of his curtained windows. Why had he 
dreamed this thing f What had suggested itf 
Dreams were often auguries. Theocritus, he 
remembered, had somewhere written, "The 
flocks of morning dreams are true." Not for 
years had such a vision troubled his slumbers. 
Franoesca was as far removed from danger 
as it was possible to imagine. What harm 
could menace herf She was the apple of her 
father's eye and he, himself, saw her almost 
daily. She never left the Palazzo unprotected 
and her soul was of a purity so shining that 
Filippo took himself to task for an old fool. 
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"It was that flagon of Burgundy I drank 
last night. I must sup more guardedly," 
he thought, as he drew the heavy curtains of 
his bed. Then he sank back on his pillow to 
bargain with sleep for another hour before the 
dawn found him awake and waiting for his 
barber, Pietro, to open his blinds and bring 
him the news of Florence. 



CHAPTER VIII 

"But give them me, the mouth, the eyes, the brow! 
Let them once more absorb me ! One look now 

Will lap me round forever, not to pass 
Out of its light, though darkness lie beyond: 
Hold me but safe again within the bond 

Of one immortal look ! All woe that was, 
Forgotten, and all terror that may be, 
Defied, — no past is mine, no future : look at me V 

Robert Browning: Eurydice to Orpheus. 

T? RANCESCA stood before the door in the 
* garden wall. The clock from the belfry of 
San Martino had struck nine and she waited 
with beating heart for the sound of footsteps. 
The wall was high and overgrown by vines 
which had spread their strong network across 
the disused entrance, serving to bar the way al- 
most as effectually as lock and key. 

On that evening in May, the garden behind the 
Palazzo Corso was very still ; only the despond- 
ent cry of the cue owl startled the solitary lis- 
tener or the faint swish of a lizard gliding on 
the gravel near her feet. The paths gleamed in 
the moonlight, while a scent of honeysuckle, 
sweet as the hidden violets by the wall, was 
wafted on each breath of air. To undo the 
rusty lock was not more difficult than to tear 
away those living bars which crossed and re- 
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crossed the door. Each obstacle set Fran- 
cesca's heart throbbing; to herself she seemed 
a new creature of heroic mould, yet trembling 
before her own temerity. Invaded by forces 
too new to be analyzed, too complex to be 
understood, she waited in breathless suspense, 
startled if a leaf moved, or a bird twittered 
from its nest in the thicket. Would he come, 
or would she wait there with ebbing heart and 
sickening hopes, only to be disappointed! And 
for what, after all, were they meeting, when 
the laws and conventions of society set them 
apart far as the antipodes? Only to say good- 
bye, to be clasped a moment in fervent em- 
braces and then — no more forever! 

Faintly Francesca heard a step approach- 
ing, its echo reverberating through the length 
of the silent Porta San Martino. She shiv- 
ered, clasping her hands in keen expectancy. 
Would the step halt at the doorway, or go on, 
leaving her alone in the garden! Nearer and 
nearer it approached — it stopped, and some- 
one knocked gently at the postern. Quickly 
she stopped and, lifting the heavy latch with 
both hands, pulled the door open a few inches. 
A ray of moonlight entered through the crack 
and cleft the darkness of the pathway. With- 
out, she could see the long-robed figure of a 
Dominican standing there, but it was impossi- 
ble for her to make an opening wide enough 
for him to enter. Gently he passed one hand 
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through the aperture and, bidding her step 
back, set his shoulder to the door ; the barrier 
of vines gave way and in an instant Fra An- 
tonio stood in the garden. Looking up at him, 
Francesca was struck by the pallor of his 
face; his form, too, seemed taller and more 
majestic than when she had last seen him in 
her godfather's house. 

Frightened, she stepped back. What had 
she done, how had she dared admit this 
priestly visitor to a secret rendezvous! Was 
she dreaming; had he ever knelt at her feet 
and poured out his heart to herf Now it 
seemed a thing incredible of belief. Seeing 
her muffled in her dark cloak and retreating as 
he advanced, Antonio, too, felt the strangeness, 
the tense excitement of their meeting. He had 
come resolved to stay but a moment, to ask 
her forgiveness for having yielded to his 
passion and to tell her that she would see him 
no more. Now, when he beheld her standing 
in the path before him, the incarnation of his 
love, his resolutions fell away as the sands in 
an hour-glass. This visible proof that she 
loved him and had come there to meet him was 
as a draught of wine to thirsty lips. He felt 
her dark eyes looking at him beneath her hood 
but he approached no nearer. Only his voice 
wooed her in the silence. 

"Forgive my madness of yesterday. I had 
no right to disturb your life with my selfish, 
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my consuming desires. Now, as I see yon here 
before me, I feel as one branded with mortal 
sin. That I have dared to love yon, dared to 
hold yon in these arms, seems a profanation! 
Can yon forget it, Francesca, and remember 
only that I was insane f Since then I have 
remembered my straight-jacket — the frock of 
my Order which sets me apart from the nat- 
ural passions of men." 

Silence followed his words, Francesca stood 
motionless, looking at him. 

"I have come tonight to bring yon a little 
picture of the Virgin which I did as a study 
for one I meant to paint on the walls of 
our cloister. Keep it in remembrance of An- 
tonio and tell me that your soul is unhurt by 
having known me." 

Still she uttered no word and Antonio, 
alarmed, approached her and looked in her 
face, so tender, so mysterious in the moon- 
light. 

"What is the matter!" he cried. "What 
have I done to you, my Soul, that you should 
look at me thus out of your pure eyesf You 
did not look so when I held you in my arms ; 
your lips smiled and you spoke to me ! Speak 
to me now that I deserve it more, now that I 
am going forever and the supreme sacrifice is 
to be made! Have you nothing to give met 
Look at me, Francesca!" 

A terrible struggle was going on in her 
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heart. Until now she had hardly realized that 
this sudden emotion, awakened in her breast 
by the monk, was a thing to strangle, a thing 
to fear — that his love made him guilty and 
that his whole force would be spent to cast 
her away. He was a priest, first of all, and 
that he should have been betrayed into loving 
her was .an accident from which, however 
deeply wounded, he must recover. Since that 
hour when he had seen her last, Antonio had 
passed through an arcane struggle of self- 
renunciation, while she, more innocent and far 
less experienced, had been making an idyl 
of their love and closing her eyes to the re- 
alization of that tragedy which had befallen 
them both. Now the truth was revealed. Un- 
wittingly she had tasted the consecrated bread ; 
the shrine she had imagined hers was the 
dwelling-place of offended gods who cast her 
forth with cries of i ' Sacrilege !' ' But she 
must speak before she left him, she must 
make some reply to that compelling voice 
which pled for pardon, when she desired 
only to be sued for love. 

"I do forgive you, Fra Antonio," she whis- 
pered. "And I thank you for the little pic- 
ture of the Madonna. I will pray Her to 
keep you safe and to make you happy.' ' 

The pathos of these words touched a pro- 
found response in the heart of Antonio; but, 
when she turned from him and started to re- 
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trace her steps towards the house, he was at 
her side in an instant. Taking her hands in 
his, he held them against his breast while he 
looked into her eyes. 

"You believe that I do not really care, that 
I am a heartless voluptuary; that, carried 
away by the passion of a moment, I dared 
embrace you and hold you in these arms ! Tell 
me, Francesca, is that what you think T" 

She shook her head. They stood together in 
the path not far from a marble seat hidden in 
the shadow of a cypress tree. Gently he 
raised her bent head and scanned her face, 
feature by feature. Once again her eyes were 
raised to his in mute appeal, knitting his soul 
to hers in that clinging passion, that exquisite 
dependence which is love. For an instant the 
intoxication of her nearness mastered him and 
he raised her hands and pressed them to his 
lips. 

"Speak to me," he pleaded, "I cannot say 
good-bye unless I know that you understand, 
that you are merciful to my offence." 

"My heart is broken," she murmured, turn- 
ing from him with sudden emotion. "It has 
all been a mistake. I should never have come 
here. What could my love mean to you but 
ruin and disgrace?" 

"Your love a disgrace to met When I wor- 
ship you, when I long for you more than for 
my salvation? You are beside yourself, Fran- 
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cesca! I besought you to come here for the 
very purpose of telling you my love and en- 
treating you not to think too hardly of me when 
we are separated, and when, in the Convent, 
I relive these moments with you. But you 
were so silent, so white, I could not tell you all 
I have suffered, all the madness of my soul. 
You seemed like one of these pale lilies by the 
path, tight shut, your heart hid from me. What 
shall I dot Shall I flee from the garden now 
and go back to my cell of torture, or shall I 
stay with you — Carissimaf" 

As he spoke, Francesca felt herself growing 
suddenly faint ; her emotion seemed to deprive 
her of the power to stand and, stretching out 
her hands, she looked blindly up at Antonio. 
"Oh, I shall fall!" she whispered. For an 
instant she swayed toward him, only to feel 
herself caught up in his arms, close pressed 
and palpitating with the return of delicious 
life, while above her head she heard the whis- 
pered words : 

"You would not give me your lips when last 
we met, shall I not have them now, Francesca 
miaf" 

Their eyes were very close — in hers what 
depths of yielding, softness and timidity! He 
stooped still nearer and, seeking her lips, 
drank from the cup of life and in the rapture 
of union no regret was born. Speechless, 
they clung together. At last she raised her 
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hands and gently pushed him back, looking 
at him through that veil of ecstasy which 
surrounded them like a cloud. 

"Antonio," she whispered. "Tell me again 
that you love me." 

"Words are powerless, my Francesca, there 
is only one way to tell you." 

"What way?" 

"May I show you again!" 

Once more her eyes met his, so eloquent of 
the soul that he dared not speak or move- 
Then, through the silence of the garden, the 
bell of San Martino woke them from their 
dream. It struck the half hour. 

"Come!" said Antonio, "sit with me on the 
seat under this tree. I can stay but a moment 
more and my heart is full of a thousand 
things I meant to tell you." 

Francesca looked toward the bench, but she 
did not move. Leaning against him with an 
exquisite abandon which thrilled him in every 
fibre, she lay supported in his arms, his hands 
clasped beneath her breast. 

"When shall I see you again!" she whis- 
pered. 

He stooped and kissed her hair, taking up 
the long curls in handfuls and pressing them 
to his lips. "My Danae!" he murmured. "I 
must have some of your gold — one curl." 

"I have nothing to cut it with." 
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"If I come tomorrow night, shall I be paid 
in gold!" 

"Ah! Shall you come, Antonio 1" 

"As surely as the moon comes back." 

"But the night may be cloudy, what then!" 

"Then I shall come even earlier. But, if 
some accident occurs to keep me, I will come 
the next night.' ' 

i i Alas ! it seems to me that now I could not 
live without you, Antonio mio" 

"And I, Francesca, if I could live without 
you, would I be here f But, ' * he continued, ' ' if 
I loved you more unselfishly, I would never 
come back to this orto del Paradiso. You are 
my great temptation, Francesca !" 

"Then, if I were nobler, I would lock you 
out" 

i i Do not dare ! ' ' he replied, straining her to 
him. "If there be fear of that, I will make 
a little cave here in the garden and never 
leave it" 

Francesca laughed, but upon their hearts 
there was a secret dread of coming disaster. 

"Ah, Antonio! Why are you a monkf You 
seem like one of us — like Filippo. I cannot 
associate you with your vocation." 

"That is because I am a very bad monk, 
as you see," he answered, turning her face so 
that he could behold her more clearly in the 
moonlight. 

"No, it is because you are so enlightened, 
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eo accomplished. The other day when you 
told me about your penances, I could not 
sleep for thinking of them. That you should 
suffer for me is the one pang I could not 
bear!" 

"Bather you should feel that the one pang 
you could not bear would be for me to suffer 
without you." 

She was silent and suddenly, from the cy- 
press tree above them, an owl hooted. It 
seemed like a human voice sent to warn them. 

"Tell me, ,r murmured Francesca, looking 
fearfully about, "what would happen to you 
if your love for me were discovered!" 

"It will. not be." 

"But if it were?" 

"If it were, I would probably suffer some 
of those penances which keep you awake, my 
darling. But let us think of what is more im- 
portant, of how we can keep our love a 
secret. ' ' 

"Ah! I wish your life at the Convent were 
happier." 

"That would not help me now. Paradise 
without you would be nothing." 

"You are so gifted," she murmured, taking 
his hand in hers and examining the long, capa- 
ble fingers. "You are the greatest artist in 
Italy and yet — " she stopped — "and yet you 
would not paint me. * * 

"Ah! but I have painted you, a hundred 
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times at least. I know your face by heart and 
I have made the most exquisite studies of you, 
not alone your face, but of your body, the 
beautiful throat, the hands and arms." 

"May I see them?" 

"Alas! I have destroyed them, they were 
too like you, my Francesca." 

They were silent awhile, close clasped and 
listening to each quick breath the other drew. 
But Antonio was suffering a double torture, 
not only the thought of the approaching sepa- 
ration, but of the long hopeless future when 
he could see her no more. Nemesis was inevi- 
table, such meetings were fraught with danger 
and, while he thought of this, Francesca, ex- 
hausted by intense emotion, lay in his arms, 
still palpitating with the first ecstasy of their 
love. 

"I must not wait to hear the clock strike 
ten," said Antonio, raising her gently and 
looking through the trees at the darkened 
windows of the Palazzo. "You may be missed. 
Tomorrow I will try to come earlier and then 
we must learn some way to say good-bye." 

"The word is lost," replied Francesca, 
turning to smile at him. "When we met, it 
was mislaid among the thousand words which 
make our Tuscan speech." 

"I want you, every atom of you I" cried 
Antonio, with sudden passion. "What shall 
we do? How can I leave you, now that I 
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know what your love is? It is impossible — 
impossible ! Will you, leave Florence with me, 
Francesca? Shall we fly together somewhere 
far from here where we can be free and un- 
known and where we can make our homef — I 
to paint you all day long and satisfy my soul 
with your beauty? Andrea del Sarto had no 
such model in his wife as I should have. I 
would draw you in countless ways, Cara mia — 
as Madonna, as Danae in a shower of sunlight, 

as Beatrice, as my wife, as " he paused, 

their lips met and clung together while the 
pale moon passed under a cloud, leaving the 
garden in darkness. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Capulet : "Still my care hath been 

To have her match'd : and having now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentage — 
• • • • • • 

To answer '111 not wed; I cannot love, 
I am too young; I pray you pardon me.' " 

Shakespeare: Borneo and Juliet. 

/^NE afternoon at the end of summer, Do- 
^^ menico Corso passed through the narrow 
streets of the city to the Piazza del Dnomo. 
The long day was drawing to an end ; vespers 
was over and a stream of people came pour- 
ing from the doors of the great Cathedral and 
passed noisily through the square on their 
way homeward. But Messer Corso looked not 
to the right or left ; his thoughts were not con- 
cerned with the vulgar crowd, nor did he raise 
his eyes to the beauty of the Campanile or 
to the grim walls of the Palazzo della Signoria 
where, with other magnates of the city, he 
sat to make the laws of Florence. Only when 
he reached the house of Filippo Campanello, 
in the Via de* Nardi, did he stop. The door 
was opened by the major-domo whose appear- 
ance was almost as imposing as that of the 
Magnifico and who ushered the visitor into 
the library where, surrounded by folios of 
philosophy, Filippo sat at work. 
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Among the first of the. Florentines of that 
day, Campanello had become an enthusiastic 
lover and collector of Greek art and had even 
taken tip the study of the language itself, 
reading from the newly discovered treasures 
of Plato, Aristotle and of Euripides, who, as 
a poet, seemed to Filippo more pregnant with 
the spirit of modernity than Petrarca himself. 
In Italy, it was the time of awakening to classic 
ideals of beauty and philosophy — an awaken- 
ing destined to influence the history of the 
world. Thus, in the first ardor of his dis- 
covery, Filippo was not unlike a traveller, 
who, having passed through the mountain 
gorge, comes at last to the heights and beholds 
a new country spread before him, fairer than 
any he has yet known. 

So Messer Corso found him, seated in the 
midst of scattered manuscripts, scrolls cov- 
ered with Greek characters, drawings of classic 
pediments and Parthenon friezes. 

"Leave now your lucubrations, my friend,' ' 
said the visitor, seating himself near the table, 
"and, if you can find your way out of this 
labyrinth of Greek conundrums, I would ap- 
peal to your native wisdom and not to the 
foolishness of your learning." 

Filippo smiled. Interruptions, even in his 
study, were inevitable and he had learned to 
regard them somewhat as the patient fisher- 
man regards the succession of little waves the 
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passing of which he must abide until, in a 
fortunate moment, he can land his cargo upon 
some solitary breaker which will carry him 
far up the shore. Now, as he beheld the trou- 
bled but importunate gaze of his friend, he 
knew that his afternoon's work was over. 

"What now, Domenico?" he inquired, lay- 
ing down his volume with a secret sigh. 
"Some political snarl in the tangle of Flor- 
entine factions, where a man could spend his 
life fighting for the Medici and then be 
put to death by them for his pains ? Why not 
do as I do f Keep out of the thing and create 
a world of your own. Men talk too much of 
a juster dispensation of power, of a Utopia 
in politics when the Guelf will lie down with 
the Ghibelline. My wisdom tells me that we 
should create a world of our own, which man 
cannot sweep with his revolutions; when we 
have done this it will be time to round off 
the corners of the universe." 

"Be not so hasty, Filippo. I come about 
no public embroglio; would to our Lady that 
I did! We sleep, after all, no less soundly 
for the stings of our political enemies; but, 
when the hornet is buzzing in our own casque 
— that is another matter." 

"Pestilenza! What now?" 

"I am troubled about Francesca, Filippo." 

"Francesco,?" demanded his friend, sud- 
denly roused. 
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"Yes, she is not happy. Something dis- 
turbs her; something she hides from me, and 
I will know it," continued Messer Corso — 
striking the table before him so that the 
Greek coins tottered from their piles — "if a 
father still has authority over the wayward- 
ness of youth I" 

"Wayward? Such a word is misapplied to 
Francesca, She may be sad or sick, or she 
may suffer from the morbidezza of youth. 
You must go with soft shoes, Domenico. With 
her, love is a wand more potent than 
authority." 

"Would that it were so and that she might 
consent to wed Ugolino Pistoja, who seems 
a lover ardent as a maid could wish and who 
understands not the word No from her lips." 

"He is not of suitable character or attain- 
ments for our child, Domenico. I have al- 
ways felt that his ardor was more for her 
birth and probable fortune than for her 
self." 

"I know that you have opposed the mar- 
riage, and that you have been won by Fran- 
cesca to take her side. At first, I consented 
to be influenced by your counsel. Now Fran- 
cesca must marry him or give me a reason less 
lackadaisical than the temperature of her love. 
Shepherds and shepherdesses may love, as in 
your Theocritus, but ladies of noble blood wed 
for more dignified considerations." 
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"Why have you decided thus hastily, Do- 
menicof One would suppose that Pistoja 
were the sole parentado in Florence worthy 
her hand. Let Francesca see others more 
agreeable to her taste. It were a sin that she 
should marry before the burr of youth opens 
to disclose the ripened fruit." 

"My friend,' ' replied Domenico, drawing 
his chair nearer to that of his adviser and 
speaking in a lowered voice, "this is no little 
thing. It is my conviction that Francesca is 
already in love!" 

Filippo regarded his friend for a moment, 
speechless. A strange uneasiness took pos- 
session of him. Whom oould Francesca love? 

"Yes," replied the father, meeting that 
mute inquiry of the eyes, "I am ignorant as 
yet, but very watchful." 

"Watchful! What do you meant" 

"I mean that I must find out the mystery 
and I will make my own arrangements." 

' ' Domenico ! ' J 

"Why not! Someone may have been tam- 
pering with my child, and I will know the 
man." 

"Why not ask her frankly! Appeal to her 
sense of affection and so draw her out!" 

"I have." 

"Does she not answer!" 

"Yes, she affirms there is no one, and she 
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weeps. When have you seen Francesca, 
Filippo!" 

"Not since I returned from my journey 
to Bavenna. I was hoping to see her this 
afternoon. For you know, Domenico, I must 
go to Rome, where I have agreed to buy that 
collection of Greek anticagli which is to be 
sold there next week. I shall have to attend 
to the business myself and take the spoils to 
Campanello. Why not bring Francesca there 
to my mountain retreat?" 

"I thank you, Filippo, but Francesca will 
probably come here to see you and may con- 
fide more fully in you than she has thought fit 
to do in her father. I have noted that children 
are more apt to be expansive with strangers 
than with their parents who have brought 
them into the world." 

"Strangers, Domenico? Your right is un- 
disputed, but surely your parenthood is more 
a result of natural causes than a premedi- 
tated gift to her. To me such a daughter 
would have been a boon, compared to which 
all I could offer her in return would be as 
nothing. ' ' 

"Sentimentality, pure sentimentality! Gift 
or no gift, she has to thank me for her ex- 
istence,' ' cried Domenico, in rising excitement. 
"You must know that I have ambitions for 
my child! What does she know of life? Her 
head is filled with romance which you have 
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encouraged without a thought of the ultimate 
consequences. Obedience to paternal author- 
ity is the first duty of the child. It extends 
through the whole of society — obedience of a 
wife to her husband, a servant to his master 
and a monk to his Prior." 

"Diavolol" cried Campanello, roused in his 
turn. "Much of this obedience which you 
worship is only a servile acquiescence to the 
more powerful elements of a corrupt society, 
where the poor and the defenceless are 
ground down. I admit that society must be 
governed in the interests of righteousness and 
order; but, when you speak of the despotism 
practiced by husbands over their wives, it 
sickens me with all forms of obedience. Con- 
sider the surrender of manhood in the monk to 
the superstition of Borne ! Is it not too often 
a prostitution of all that is best in him? I 
cannot listen unmoved! Bio mio! The poor 
slaves dare not assert that they are men, pos- 
sessed by the passions of men!" 

"Your pagan studies have driven you be- 
side yourself, Filippo! Would you restore 
the license of a religion built upon sensuality? 
It is good that I alone hear your views on 
life, for, by the Mass, were they better known, 
your rank and wealth would scarce protect 
you!" 

* ' Nonsense ! What do I care for what a lot 
of ignorant fools say of Filippo Campanello? 
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Do you suppose that a man like Fra Antonio 
is not greater and nobler, through the force 
of his genius, than the weak intriguing Pope, 
or the corrupt system he governs? Why I in 
a moment, the whole fabric of this Frate's 
happiness could be destroyed by taking away 
the pitiful privilege of painting our portraits 
and covering the walls of his convent with re- 
splendent Saints and Virgins. This man is 
one of the many victims of your obedience 
and, while he sleeps on a sheaf of straw and 
hoes cabbages, his name will live when his 
Prior and all the Cardinals of Borne lie dead 
and forgotten!" 

"What in heaven's name has Antonio, or 
any monk, to do with us?" cried Domenico, 
wheeling around suddenly and regarding his 
friend with flashing eyes. "I hate the whole 
Consistory, if you want to know the truth. 
But no one forces men to be monks or live 
like Trappists in rat-holes more wretched 
than the poorest cantadini! Fra Antonio was 
a fool, but that is not my fault. Let the 
whole Dominican Order stew in its own fat! 
I have other problems more weighty for my 
scales. You are bewitched with this young 
monk, Filippo; he is probably the son of some 
miserable farmer in the Mugello." 

" Despise not the power of genius, Domen- 
ico; genius makes its own age. Galileo has 
discovered laws which govern the universe; 
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through his telescope he has read the secrets 
of the heavens and yet you would think his 
fortunes too mean to be allied with Fran- 
cesca's." 

"I will return to my house, 1 ' replied the 
incensed aristocrat, "We think unlike on 
many things, and the less we meet the less 
offense we give each other. But my daughter 
must think with me, or else she must suffer." 

* ' Domenico ! ' ' expostulated his friend in an 
entirely different tone, approaching him with 
entreaty. "Bemember her youth. You are 
all that she has, for I am only an outsider 
who has no right but that of love. And yet 
the man who smells the fragrance of a flower 
may appreciate its loveliness more than the 
grower. ' ' 

"I appreciate my daughter, Filippo. She 
is the apple of my eye, but I would rather 
anything than that she bring discredit upon 
my name through some mesalliance. 

"Your name!" exclaimed the other, again 
moved to sudden indignation, "Francesca is 
the very flower of that family-tree you wor- 
ship and the whole growth is but a branch to 
support her loveliness. She was made for 
love, love before which your family pride is 
as nothing." 

"We shall see," replied her father, turning 
to look back for a moment, his hand upon 
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the latch. "The world is on my side, Filippo 
Campanello, and, if the object of her love 
prove unsuitable — as I half suspect — there 
are ways we Florentines know to rid ourselves 
of such entanglements." 



CHAPTER X 



" — The new day comes 

* * * * 



— my hopes and thine are one: 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself; 
Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me." 

Tennyson: The Princess. 

"AH, Antonio! Ton cannot know what I 

** felt when yesterday I saw you near San 
Giovanni. You were walking with some Fra 
Converso and, as I stood waiting to cross the 
Via Nardi with Niccolo, you passed me by 
without a smile, without one look from your 
eyes!" 

"And why, Francesca mia? Tell me why I 
did so?" 

"Because it is a sin to look upon a woman," 
she replied, playfully, her head on his breast 
and her hands clasped in his. 

They had met for a half hour in the garden 
under the cypress tree which, on so many 
summer nights, had whispered above their 
heads. Now September had brought the first 
hint of autumn and the lovers felt its subtle 
influence in their hearts, even as the tree felt 
the subsidence of sap beneath its bark. 

"I hate the thought of winter," Antonio 

exclaimed in sudden vehemence, "and tonight 

summer seems over. There is a feeling of 

no 
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death in all around us which makes my love 
for yon a kind of mourning, as though that, 
too, must go with summer. I see you be- 
fore me, I feel your delicious warmth and 
softness in my arms, and yet, beneath the 
outward happiness, my heart has lost courage 
— hope. Something has happened ; do you not 
feel it, my beloved?' ' 

"I am always sad deep down in my soul, 
Antonio, even when I lie clasped in your arms, 
as now. While my senses are charmed and I 
thrill at your voice, at your lips pressed upon 
mine — beneath there is always sadness." 

"Why?" he replied, looking deep in the 
eyes raised to his. 

"Because I am superstitious, I suppose. I 
have such terrible forebodings in my dreams 
and always they end sadly, Antonio. Yet 
we meet, no fate overtakes us and our secret 
is still our own. But my father has begun 
to suspect something. I know it! He thinks 
I am pale and sad and he questions me. Pray 
the saints he is only suspicious that it is my 
distaste to wed Ugolino Pistoja which weighs 
upon my mind." 

"Is he forcing that man's suit upon you, 
Car a miaf" 

"Yes, but Filippo is on my side; I have 
faith in his influence over my father.' ' 

They were silent for a while. At last Fran- 
cesca spoke. 
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"See, Antonio, the statue which you said 
looked so like me has been moved near our 
seat. Niccolo, or Baccio, must have been in 
the garden for they have lifted it from its 
place and the pedestal is empty." 

i ' What nymph was she f ' , inquired Antonio. 
"You are so learned in Greek art that you 
probably know her name." 

"The poor moss-grown image is Orithyia, 
beloved by Boreas, the North Wind. For 
long he tried to woo her gently, to breathe 
upon her the softest sighs, the tenderest words 
of love. But he could not, it was his nature 
to be violent and one day he seized the maiden 
and, in a passion of love, bore her over the 
river Uissus." 

"Did she forgive himf" 

"She must have, for afterwards she bore 
him two children." 

"Darling!" cried Antonio, holding her close 
to him. "Will you be my Orithyia and let me 
carry you far away with me, roughly as did 
Boreas? — 'For all my pleadings are of no 
avail!" 

They kissed, while near them the wind 
stirred in the branches of an old pear tree, 
scattering a tiny shower of leaves upon them 
and upon the marble bench where they sat. 

"Francesca," said Antonio, "sometimes it 
seems to me that this wonderful summer 
has been like a living tree. Its -leaves are 
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symbols of the nights when we have met, of 
our vows and our embraces; while the sap, 
moving secretly in every part, is like our love, 
hidden from the world; but inevitably the 
leaves will fall and the tree be bare. What 
then, Francesca miaf" 

" Antonio, you frighten me! Do you mean 
that there can be no permanence in our love, 
that in winter our lips will lose their warmth, 
our arms extend bare and empty as the 
branches of the tree?" 

"I mean that I see not how we can go on 
meeting thus, how we can escape detection. 
I spoke not of the permanence of our love. 
The devotion that I feel for you has grown 
greater and more <a part of my soul so that 
now the very thought of being deprived of 
you drives me beside nyself! The fear of 
what you may suffer makes my act a horror 
to me, which even the memory of our sweetest 
moments cannot drown. Ah, Francesca, I am 
lost if this be discovered!" 

"You must not reproach yourself so cruelly, 
Antonio ! I have long come to believe that the 
sin you feel, and which you confide not to me 
for fear of making my sorrow heavier, is far 
more mine than yours. I made no struggle to 
send you away or save you from breaking 
your vows. I took your love as I take water 
to my lips when I am thirsty ; eagerly I drank 
from the cup. You fought and struggled for 
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self -conquest, I lay in your arms and forgot 
there was another life on earth than the one 
your love created I" 

"That was because you knew how to love 
perfectly, Carissima, to make Paradise for the 
man who loved you. That I happened to be 
a monk was not your fault.' ' 

"No, but it was my fault to forget it." 

"Let us discuss our sorrows and our prob- 
lems no more, my Francesca. We have only 
a short hour to be together and I must live 
for a week on what you give me now. Give 
me everything, my darling, your lips, your 
eyes, your soft arms round me — all that I 
long for!" 

He looked in her face lifted to his. In the 
faint light he could see the liquid eyes, the 
full curves of the lips that seemed so quiver- 
ingly sweet and the cheeks where the hair lay 
like a dim cloud of gold. Suddenly, as he 
gazed, something looked at him from her eyes 
which his all-seeing glance had never noted 
there before. 

"What are you thinking off Tell me, be- 
loved!" 

But she did not speak. 

"You are too pale!" he cried, straining her 
to him with sudden passion. "There are 
shadows under your eyes and your cheek is 
surely thinner than when I first saw you in 
the spring. Are you suffering, Cara miaf 
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Tell me, I must know everything — everything 
about yon, body and soul!" 

"Do you remember, Antonio, how often you 
have begged me to leave Florence with you 
and go to France?" 

"Yes, yes, I remember." 

"How you would take me where we would 
be unknown and where your vows could no 
longer separate us?" 

"I wish to God you had been willing to go 
with me long ago." 

"Well, Antonio mio, I am ready now!" 

"Beady now? What mean you, Fran- 
cescaf" 

"Will you not take me?" 

"Take you? A thousand times — now, to- 
night, this moment we will slip through the 
door and trust to the darkness to cover us! 
We will escape from Florence and spend our 
lives together far from here!" 

Still she looked at him and, gradually, as 
he gazed into her eyes, he saw the tears rise 
and flood their depths. The lips trembled 
as though they would speak what was hidden 
in the beating heart he felt beneath his hand. 
A quick apprehension seized him. 

"Why are you weeping, Francesca? Speak 
to me!" 

"Because now I must go away — if you will 
take me." 

He looked at her for a moment, speechless. 
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"My God!" he cried. "Is it that?" 

"It is," she whispered. 

Then, at the revelation of her words, some- 
thing entered his heart which even his love 
had never felt before. A passion of devotion 
and of pity transformed him from the lover 
to the husband. For an instant, she stood 
there in all her exquisite dependence, all her 
hidden need of him. Then, clasped in each 
other's arms, they clung together while, in 
the tree above them, the wind sighed of 
autumn. 



"I cannot go with you tonight, Antonio. I 
must collect a few things for our journey. 
My jewels will be needed to pay our way, for 
I have so little money-" 

"Ahl I fear every moment of delay. Could 
you not enter the house now and come back 
to me here and bring the things you need 
for our journey! But I would not touch one 
of your jewels for all the world, my sweet 
wi'fe-to-be! I will paint pictures, which will 
make you rich, without that. In France I can 
surely paint as well as I have done here in 
Florence, where I have made large sums of 
money. ' ' 

"I fear that it must be tomorrow night, 
Antonio mio. Then I will be at the garden 
door at eleven o'clock, when all the house is 



\. 
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etilL On the nights we chose for our meet- 
ings, I know that my father will be from 
home and tomorrow I must wait until he has 
gone to bed. By that time, Niccolo, whom I 
fear, will have locked the house and will not 
be in the courtyard or on the stair." 

"You are not wise in this, Francesca. One 
day more and we know not what may occur. 
Some danger may arise about you which I 
shall be powerless to avert. Tonight I am 
here to protect you. Come with me now, my 
darling! ,, 

"I cannot Do not ask me, Antonio! Nic- 
colo may have seen me enter the garden this 
evening. If I go in now and leave the house 
again in a different dress, it will excite his 
suspicion. We may be followed, our plans 
ruined. " 

"If I must wait, then let it be tomorrow 
night at eleven by the clock of the Badia. 
When I come, I will knock three times in 
rapid succession. Do not be late, my Fran- 
cesca, and, if I can come a little earlier, I 
will. Be listening for me here and wear a 
black cloak disposed about you as a monk's 
scapulary, with the hood drawn over your hair. 
Thus disguised, we can slip through the dark- 
ened streets unnoticed and, when we are far 
from Florence, all danger will be over and we 
shall belong to each other forever/ ' 

Their lips met — Francesca with a great fear 
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at her heart, Antonio forgetful of all but her 
supreme need of him. 

"You are not afraid to go with me, are you, 
Carissimaf" 

"Oh, Antonio, I am afraid of tearing you 
from your life here ! It is like sacrilege and I 
dread some terrible consequence will follow 
our act." 

"Fear nothing. The future is bright before 
us. I have lost all belief in my ecclesiastical 
vocation. It was a terrible mistake from 
the first. Be comforted, my beloved, for in 
caring for you and for our coining child, I 
shall be more truly a man than had I lived in 
the cloister all my days." 

They clung together for still another mo- 
ment, loath as always to say farewell. Then 
Francesca slipped from his arms and hurried 
on before him to the postern. Softly she 
lifted the latch, listened for an instant, and 
then opened the door. There was no light in 
the narrow street and all was silent. Quietly 
Antonio parted the curtain of vines that fell 
before the entrance and stepped out into the 
Porta San Martino. 

"Tomorrow night!" she whispered, kissing 
her hand to him, then barred the heavy door. 



CHAPTER XI 

"Oh thou foul thief, where hast thou stowM my daughter T 
Damn'd as thou art, thou hast enchanted her; 
For Fll refer me to all things of sense, 
If she in chains of magic were not bound — " 

Shakespeare: OtheUo. 

/^\N the night that followed his interview with 
^^ Filippo, Domenico Corso was too nneasy 
to enjoy his wonted amusements and too rest- 
less to sleep. Francesca had formed the habit 
of retiring early, while her father spent many 
of his evenings from home playing taroc in 
the company of his friends, or in his own 
library, where, with some chosen companion, 
he often sat at chess until midnight. But one 
evening he bade Niccolo go to his daughter's 
chamber and request her presence. He would 
make one more appeal to her affections — per- 
haps he had been too stern with her. That 
night he was determined to gain her con- 
fidence and find out the secret, whatever it 
might be, or — failing this — carry the child 
away from Florence to Borne, or, better still, 
to the wilds of Euggiero where none could 
follow them. But the servant returned with 
a message that Donna Francesca was indis- 
posed and begged that her father would ex- 
cuse her. 

119 
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It needs but a spark to fire a dry forest and, 
when Domenico Corso received this message 
— so innocent in seeming — his suspicions were 
instantly kindled. He had been trying to read, 
but it was now impossible. He closed the page 
of Poliziano at the "Orfeo," realizing that he 
had sat there for an hour without perusing a 
single line — better to pace restlessly up and 
down the deserted library where only his por- 
trait looked upon him from the walls. The 
fire on the great hearth-stone had sunk to 
embers and the room was chill; only his read- 
ing lamp cast a brilliant circle in the darkness. 

Francescal He wanted her and his heart 
yearned for her as never before. How pre- 
cious was this child whom he had grown to 
feel was his by a kind of divine right, whom 
none could take from him — his spolia opima, 
which he had won from that brief, unhappy 
struggle of his marriage! In Domenico Cor- 
so *s nature, pride lay too deep to be affected 
by the light ripples of vanity which moved 
fathers possessed of inferior offspring. The 
thought that his daughter, the immaculate 
Francesca Corso, should prove undutiful, was 
as incomprehensible to him as the laws of 
Oleron. Gradually the silence of the room 
became appalling and, rising at last from his 
chair, a prey to superstitious dread, he hur- 
ried to the door, opened it and stood for a 
moment on the silent landing near the stairs. 
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The candles which lit the hall had burned to 
their sockets and all was dark. But, at the 
back of the house, the moonlight entered the 
uncurtained windows of the long corridor 
which overlooked Florence. There Domenico 
paced up and down for a while, planning how 
he would act on the morrow, how he would 
be more tender, more fatherly to his mother- 
less child. He stopped at length before one 
of the narrow windows and looked out. 
Toward Fiesole the sky and hills melted to- 
gether in a silver haze, while southward, above 
the Vallombrosan mountains, the moon was 
traveling, flooding the distant valley with 
light. Its beams lay on the stone floor at his 
feet where, from the leaded window-pane, the 
escutcheon of the house of Corso was reflected. 

In the garden just below, Domenico could 
see the forms of statues between the trees. 
The day had been windy and already the 
falling leaves revealed pathways, which, in 
summer, bloomed with rose trees and acacias. 

Suddenly he started as though, from the cor- 
ridor behind him, a hand had plucked his robe. 
Something stirred in the shadowy garden. 
Stone effigies do not move, and this was a 
living thing that appeared and disappeared 
among the winding paths. 

Hurriedly Domenico Corso drew back into 
the shadows of the embrasure where he stood 
watching. Doubt had vanished, certainty had 
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entered his breast. He waited a moment, look- 
ing down upon the tree-tops ; then noiselessly, 
but swiftly, he left the hall and descended the 
flight of stone steps which connected the upper 
story of the old palazzo with the cortile. In 
the center of this courtyard rose a fountain, 
whose play of waters was now the only sound 
in the well of silence into which he had 
descended. Over the dark walls of the house 
the moon for a moment rested her disc, look- 
ing coldly down upon him, with all the fire of 
her life burnt out. As Domenico reached the 
last step, a figure suddenly rose. It was 
Niccolo. 

"What do you here?" cried his master, 
startled by a presence so unexpected and 
which seemed to spy upon his actions. 

"Pardon, Messere, I did not like to leave 
the court before all had retired." 

"What mean you? You are not commanded 
to await my going to bed, Sirrah." 

"Not yours, my Lord," replied Niccolo, 
"but Donna Francesca still walks in the 
garden." 

"The night is beautiful. It is too early to 
sleep." 

The servant bowed and raised his eyes to 
his master's with a strange, sinister intelli- 
gence. He hesitated, then coming nearer, 
went on in a low voice. 

"It is not customary to use the old garden 
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and, as the door opens upon the street, I 
feared it might not be a safe place for my 
Lady to walk." 

"Why did you not tell met Were risk 
involved it was your plain duty." 

"I did not dare, Messere." 

"Did not dare? What mean you?" 

"Last night my Lady was not " he 

stopped. The jet of water from the fountain 
rose, sparkled and broke upon the stones. 

"Speak!" cried Messer Corso. 

"She was not alone, my Lord." 

"She should not have been. What madness 
moves you, Niceolo?" 

"Some man was with her, my Master." 

The father's heart thundered at his side. 
For an instant he laid his hand on the moist 
rim of the fountain for support; speech was 
difficult. 

"I knew him not," whispered Niceolo. "A 
long cloak covered him." 

Domenico felt like one benumbed with cold. 
He shivered, drawing labored breaths in his 
effort to preserve a. semblance of composure. 

"There is doubtless some perfectly natural 
explanation for what you have seen, Niceolo/ ' 
he replied at length. "Ser Pistoja has been 
here and they have walked together in the 
quiet of the garden. What more natural t I 
wonder you failed to recognize him." 

"It was my nearness of sight," murmured 
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the servant. "I would not have ventured to 
speak of it, had not your Excellency ques- 
tioned me." 

"Enough, Niccolo. I am obliged to go out 
for a while. Wait here until I return. But 
before I leave," he continued, turning to look 
at the man, "let me warn you that such words 
as you have uttered but now would, if spoken 
to another, place your life in jeopardy. Re- 
member, silence about all this ! Fetch me my 
sword, for I would not pass alone through the 
streets at this hour with only a light rapier. ' ' 

He turned to leave the courtyard, while 
Niccolo presented the sword and busied him- 
self with the bars and locks which protected 
the palazzo from its enemies. Domenico waited 
in a fever of impatience. He would that he 
could have struck Niccolo to the earth for 
having dared spy upon his daughter. To 
share this disgrace with another was torture 
enough, but that a mean hireling should be the 
guardian of his secret was a dagger thrust to 
his pride. Had he been in his castle at Bug- 
giero, the man would have died for his knowl- 
edge, but here in Florence, such a course 
might make trouble, even for him — so base 
were the times. Then the door opened and in 
an instant Domenico stood in the street. 

Hurrying along in the shadow of the walls, 
he passed the church where a light still burned, 
and turned the corner of the narrow street 
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called the Porta San Martino. On one side 
it skirted the garden where even now Fran- 
cesca might be walking. A door in the wall, 
long disused, admitted one to the leafy soli- 
tude. Here Domenico stopped and, leaning 
against the stones, pressed his hands against 
his burning eyes. For a time courage forsook 
him. Should he go back and tell Francesca what 
he had seen and heard, and insist on a full con- 
fession ? But he feared her strength, which, when 
roused, was indomitable as his own. If she 
loved the man Niccolo had seen with her, she 
would never reveal his name, and, above all 
things, Domenico sought revenge. If he 
found him with his daughter there in the 
garden, he would kill him! That was ele- 
mentary compared to his other difficulties. 
Doubtless at that hour Francesca was await- 
ing her lover. The moment was ripe — another 
night and the fruit might have fallen. 

Softly he knocked at the door, praying in- 
wardly that Francesca would not be decoyed. 
A curtain of ivy hung before it, hiding it from 
the passer-by, and no sound was audible in 
the stillness. Domenico listened, then knocked 
again, and more loudly. Still no answer. A gleam 
of hope began to mingle with his conscious- 
ness. Niccolo might have been mistaken and 
he himself — was it really his daughter, his 
Francesca, whom he had seen from the win- 
dow but ten minutes before? Still Domenico 
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waited and listened, while each passing mo- 
ment fled with its reprieve. Suddenly foot- 
steps echoed in the street he had left. They 
advanced rapidly, paused an instant near the 
church, and then entered the Porta San Mar- 
tino. 

Moonlight streamed through the narrow 
street, but Domenico, standing within the 
shelter of the porch, was in shadow. The 
cautious steps approached nearer, almost to 
the doorway, and then stopped. Grasping 
the rapier which he wore, Domenico Corso 
stepped out into the light and confronted the 
intruder. Amazed, baffled, he beheld the 
figure of a monk, who started at seeing a 
man emerge from the wall. Enveloped in the 
folds of his long cloak, his cowl drawn over 
his face, the newcomer might have been the 
Prior of San Marco, for all Domenico could 
distinguished. The first thought was one of in- 
tense relief. This was merely a passer-by, a 
Frate on his way to discharge some priestly 
office. Then, quite suddenly, something about 
the tall figure arrested Domenico — the car- 
riage of the head and shoulders was unfor- 
gettable. Peering more closely beneath the 
cowl, a ray of light revealed the face of Fra 
Antonio. 

Suspicion leaped forth. 

"What seek you here so late?" demanded 
Messer Corso. 
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"I am returning from a service at San 
Martino's," replied the monk, confronting the 
Magnifico. "You seem strangely agitated. 
Can I serve you in aught?' ' 

"Yes, Fra Antonio, the truth can serve 
me." 

"The truth, what mean you?" demanded the 
priest with dignity. i ' The chance of my oblig- 
ing you seems remote, without some explana- 
tion of your heated manner. I presume that 
my right to use this thoroughfare is as un- 
questioned as your own." 

Domenico Corso hesitated. An error now 
would be irretrievable. "Were you not about 
to enter this door where we stand?" 

"What door?" 

"This postern covered with vines." 

"I see no door, but if there be one, as you 
say, where does it lead and why should I 
seek admittance here? You are surely out of 
your mind, Messer Corso." 

"Fra Antonio, you must pardon me if I am 
mistaken, but I have been told you know it 
well by one who swears he saw you last night 
in the garden of my house, which lies behind 
this wall." 

"You are deluded, or you are the victim of 
some jest. I come but now from San Martino 
and I am on my way to the Convent." 

"You swear it?" 

"Your words imply an insult, which, were 
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it not for my calling, I would avenge with 
my sword.' ' 

"By the Mass! You cross swords with a 
Corsot You, a monk!" 

"Yes, the blood in my veins is as noble as 
your own. In the world my name was Antonio 
Malaspina. Eespect my birth as a gentleman, 
if you have no respect for my office." 

Here was an unexpected revelation! The 
race of Malaspina was noted both for its war- 
like valor and the gallantry of its men. Not 
by chance, then, was the face of Fra Antonio 
one on which nobility had set its mark. Now, 
more than ever, Domenico suspected treachery. 
Suddenly he bethought him of an expedient. 
If this failed, he would be defeated, humbled 
in the eyes of the monk — but his child would 
be freed from the shame of having been se- 
duced by a priest! 

"Fra Antonio!" he demanded, more calmly, 
"will you take the crucifix which hangs at 
your side and will you swear by the figure 
of Christ that you were not about to enter 
this door?" 

A sudden change in the face before him 
struck to his heart. The monk's guard was 
still perfect, but the lips grew white and the 
dark eyes contracted. 

"What you ask is unseemly, Messere, if 
indeed some sudden madness has not overset 
jour reason. My word must be enough. I 
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will not swear my way out of a senseless mis- 
understanding by so holy a symbol. Who are 
you to command such an oath? I know not 
yet of what you accuse me. Where does this 
secret door lead and what concern have I in 
the garden? Before you dare accuse me, out 
with your charge, Messer Corso ! Of what am 
I guilty?'' 

For an instant it was an impasse. The 
duelists paused in their struggle. Each had 
thrust well, but Antonio was fighting for one 
dearer than his honor or his priestly vows. 

"I accuse you, Antonio Malaspina, of com- 
ing to this door under cover of darkness, of 
entering the garden which is your place of 
rendezvous with a certain noble maiden of 
the neighborhood !" 

"It is infamous I" cried Antonio. "You 
dare not name the maiden you so malign.' ' 

"That is my affair, Fra Antonio. But 
come," continued Messer Corso, thinking to 
force the other's hand. "If you will not 
swear to your innocence on the crucifix, per- 
haps — if you be a scion of the house of Mala- 
spina — you will prove your honor by the 
sword. ' ' 

"With all my soul!" cried Antonio pas- 
sionately, "but I am unarmed." 

"I have a short sword and a rapier. 
Choose ! ' ' 

"Let us cast up for a choice." 
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"As you say," replied the Magnifico, now 
almost persuaded of the Frate's innocence. 
"Heads you win the rapier — otherwise it 
comes to me." He tossed up a florin in the 
moonlight, it fell, but with the sign of the 
lily uppermost. "You have the sword, An- 
tonio Malaspina, now take your place!" 

They drew back a little, the monk hurriedly 
divesting himself of the long cloak he wore. 
The odds were terribly uneven for him, whose 
mode of life left him unpracticed before one 
of the finest swordsmen of his day. 

"On guard!" cried Domenico Corso; but, 
even as he spoke, a cry from behind the low 
door made them start asunder. Swiftly the 
vines parted and Francesca stood before them. 
Clasping her hands in an ecstasy of despair, 
she held them out to her father as though en- 
treating an implacable deity. As she ad- 
vanced into the moonlight, the two men looked 
upon her speechless. Then averting her eyes 
from her father, she turned to Antonio with a 
look Domenico saw with a sense of baffled 
fury. All doubt was over now — his child was 
a lost, guilty creature. Grasping his weapon 
more firmly he bade her step back. 

"Out of my way, Francesfca! This man 
should die without the chance which I have 
given him. He is a vile robber under his 
priest's disguise." 

"Kill me first then," she entreated, not 
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moving from before her father, "I would 

rather die than live without him " she 

could not finish, but, white as death, stood 
there trembling in the shadow of the wall. 

"Silence, Francesca! Speak not another 
word, but hold what shreds of honor may still 
be left you!" 

Darkly Domenico Corso looked at the monk, 
with eyes more pitiless than ever the prescient 
sense of Antonio could have pictured them. 
For a moment he said nothing, but his silence 
was charged like the ominous stillness before 
a storm. 

"Messer Corso," cried Antonio, with pas- 
sionate entreaty, "spare the innocent and let 
my life pay the terrible debt I owe. I throw 
down my sword! Thrust now and with my 
blood wipe out your wrongs!" 

"That would be too kind a fate!" said Do- 
menico, whose eyes never wandered from the 
tragic face before him. "Even to make you 
suffer a lifelong martyrdom for your dast- 
ard's act would be too small a satisfaction for 
my soul. No, Antonio Malaspina, you have 
ruined a pure maiden and may God curse you, 
even as I do now!" 

His words had the weight of blows and 
Francesca, covering her eyes, screamed in 
terror. 

"You may have satisfied your starved 
lust," the relentless voice went on, "but my 
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revenge will not be so easily satisfied! I 
will make your action known. I will ruin 
you as a painter as completely as I will ruin 
you as a priest I" 

"Oh, my father,' ' cried Francesca, "spare 
him and let your anger fall upon me ! I will 
bear all, all that you can visit upon me, if you 
will suffer Antonio to depart without vio- 
lence.' ' Then, timidly touching his hand which 
still grasped the sword, she pleaded on. "Be 
merciful to us, Babbio mio! for we love each 
other. We must part and, in that part- 
ing, there is punishment enough for all our 
lifetime." 

"Leave us, Francesca I" commanded her 
father, sternly. " Go in at that door and await 
my return. Each word that you utter closes 
my heart against you. That you, of all maid- 
ens, should be the paramour of a licentious 
priest, makes me wish that you had never been 
born! ,, 

Sick with despair, Francesca moved back 
towards the garden door. But, in that instant, 
Antonio was at her side and, clasping her 
hand to his lips, murmured a few words audi- 
ble only to her. Then, seeming to forget all 
but the supreme moment of separation, he 
cried aloud: "Francesca! Francesca mia! 
Tell me that you forgive me. I cannot live 
without some word from you!" 

"I love you!" she replied, holding out her 
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arms to him with supreme longing. "I have 
naught to forgive you, my beloved! Rather 
forgive me!" 

1 ' Francesca, Go ! ' ' shouted her father. 

With one parting look at Antonio in which 
her soul escaped to him, she turned and, lift- 
ing the vines before the doorway, was gone. 
Antonio watched her vanish until the last 
flutter of her cloak was lost, then, turning, he 
confronted his adversary. 

"For God's sake, see, my breast is bare! 
Strike deep! I pray for death as men pray 
for life!" 

1 ' I prefer to take my revenge by ways more 
terrible than death, Antonio Malaspina. I 
would not sully my sword with your blood. Be- 
gone! lest I summon the night watch!" 

Swiftly Domenico Corso turned from him 
and passed into the garden; the door through 
which Antonio had so often entered Paradise 
closed upon him forever, and he stood with- 
out in the deserted street. 

Suddenly, from the tower of the Badia, the 
bell tolled eleven; he felt the deep strokes as 
though they beat within his own brain. In 
that sound dwelt all the force of monastic 
superstition, of laws stern and terrible to the 
offender, and from whose power there was no 
escape. 

Even while he listened, the sound of many 
footsteps came to his ear. A procession of 
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the Brotherhood of the Misericordia was ap- 
proaching, winding through the moonlit Porta 
San Martino, bearing a litter upon their 
shoulders, while behind followed a small body 
of Dominican friars. As they passed, An- 
tonio left the shadow of the wall and, join- 
ing the ranks of that silent company, was 
borne onwards as a leaf is caught up and lost 
among the autumn hosts. 



CHAPTER Xn 

"Nay, hear me, brother — I am elder, wiser, 
And holier than thou — And age, and wisdom, 
And holiness, have peremptory claims, 
And will be listen'd to." 

Old Play. 

' 'f* OME hither, Antonio, and tell me what 
^ you would have of me this lovely morning, 
when the sun looks down from the hill-tops 
on San Domenica t See ! you who love beauty, 
how beneath our very eyes, this tall lily is 
opening. How white and fragrant she is, 
still hiding her crown of gold ! The bees will 
know as soon as we when she unveils, I have 
been watching for the first plunderer. But 
what ails thee, my Son?" exclaimed Prior 
Benedetto, looking up at the silent figure now 
standing between him and the sunlight. 

The frail but benign face of the Prior, worn 
by half a century of vigils, still retained the 
look of youth; while the gray penetrating eyes 
read men's hearts even as the unclasped 
missal lying open upon his knees. They gazed 
now at Antonio and, seeing that something 
was amiss, the old man motioned him to the 
bench at his side. 
' ' Sit down beside me, my Son. You are agi- 
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tated, wait for a moment before you speak and 
listen to the finch singing in the acacia tree near 
by. It is his matins/ ' continued the venerable 
prelate, smiling. "Let us praise God not less 
sincerely, Antonio.' ' 

They listened while the throbbing notes 
rose and sank in the stillness of the garden. 
Before them the path ascended through a 
grove of olives to where the vineyards 
stretched their garlands up the first blue 
slopes toward Vallombrosa. 

"Alas! My Father,' ' said Antonio, "he is 
singing to his mate, whose nest is hid in the 
thicket." 

"Perhaps," replied the old man. "Both 
songs are doubtless sweet to the Almighty; 
for has not the gentle Francis of Assisi said: 

lie giveth you your plumes of down, 
Your crimson hoods, your cloaks of brown V 

But what would you have of me, Antonio? 
You are disturbed; your face is haggard. 
Get to your painting and forget the trouble 
that besets you! Is not this the morning 
when the children of Florence come for in- 
struction ? ' ' 

* * Yes, my Father, but it is not of them that 
I would speak. Have you time to hear my 
confession? I have something to tell which 
will grieve you and which lies heavy upon 
my soul." 
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"Confession, here in the garden ?" 

"Yes, I pray you let me speak; for only 
you can understand. A terrible thing has 
happened to me, something which will change 
forever my life at San Domenica." 

The Prior rose without a word and, mo- 
tioning to Antonio to kneel, stood waiting 
for him to speak. His heart beat anxiously, 
for he loved the young painter and knew the 
dangers that beset his temperament. 

"My Father,* ' Antonio began. "I have 
broken my vow ! * ' 

"That story is as old as our Order, my 
Son. We must sometimes break vows to learn 
their importance. ' ' 

"Ah, not this one! This vow no monk 
may break." 

"What! Your vow of chastity ?" 

"I have sinned, my Father." 

Silence followed. The bee came to the lily 
and stole her treasure, but the Prior knew it 
not. 

"You, Antonio, you whom I trusted?" 

"Speak not so gently to me," cried the 
young monk, pierced by the old man's re- 
proach. "Burn me, rather, with the fiery 
words of condemnation I deserve I" 

"What have you done, Antonio? Tell 
me?" 

The voice was faint and the young man, 
looking up, was startled to see Prior Bene- 
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detto sink to the stone bench, overcome by 
sudden weakness. How old and feeble he 
looked ! — his best friend whom he had wounded 
thus! The very sunshine grew dark to An- 
tonio while, on the pathway just before him, 
his pleasant vices met him naked — stripped 
of all their illusions. Then another dreaded 
question from his Confessor. 

"Whom do you love with this unhallowed 
passion, Antonio?" 

"Ask me not her name, my Father, I do 
entreat you I" 

Benedetto looked at the kneeling figure be- 
fore him and, churchman though he was, his 
heart yearned for the sinner. 

"Why did you not seek counsel when you 
were first beset ?" 

"I thought that I could overcome it. I 
prayed and fasted, driving the temptation 
from me as though it had indeed been a vile 
passion. But it was not, My Father, it was 
love — stronger, deeper, mightier than I. This 
day I seem to have come to the end of my 
life. The good is over and, could I be ab- 
solved from the evil I have done, I would 
lie down to an eternity of silence and for- 
getfulness." 

"That would be too easy, Antonio," replied 
the Prior, sighing. "I may go soon, for I 
have finished my course. But we cannot 
escape like cowards; we must empty life, if 
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need be, for the price of sin; and even then 
we cannot be sure that we have paid. Bnt 
am I the only one who knows of this? " he 
demanded, a new thought arresting his mind. 

Antonio shook his head. 

"There are others, then?" the Prior con- 
tinned, more sternly. 

"One other." 

"Who?" 

"Messer Domenico Corso." 

"And how comes he, of all men, to be in 
yonr confidence?" 

Silence answered him. 

"Know you now, Antonio, that, apart from 
the dark blot upon yonr priestly honor, what 
yon have done may lead to the most serious 
consequences? Messer Corso loves not our 
Order and if, through you, his honor or his 
pride have been injured, he will bring a 
scandal upon the Brotherhood? Who is the 
woman?" 

"Spare me such a betrayal, my Father." 

"This is the Confessional. Answer me I 
Who is the woman?" 

"His daughter," breathed Antonio. 

"His daughter! How came you to know 
her?" 

"She was often present while I painted 
her father's portrait." 

"Sancta Maria!" cried the old man, letting 
the forgotten book slip from his knee to the 
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garden path. "You have put a sword in the 
hands of our enemy, Antonio !" 

"It is two-edged, Holy Father, he cannot 
use it. For him discovery would be worse than 
for us. If I am banished from Florence, the 
severity of my punishment will appease his 
wrath. To betray my act would involve his 
own honor too nearly. It is a personal hatred 
which he feels, a burning desire to be revenged 
on me and, if I leave Florence and he knows 
that I am disgraced, he will but praise your 
act of summary justice. Knowing this, I 
have come to you to renounce my life here at 
San Domenica. It has been a full and beauti- 
ful one," Antonio continued, looking away 
toward the Tuscan hills he loved, "and it 
will be hard to leave it, and you, my father. 
But I have come to think that my choice of a 
religious vocation was a great mistake. My 
nature is at war with many things the true 
monk embraces as part of the renunciation of 
his earthly life. While for me, not even my 
vows nor my art can be compared to the su- 
preme desire of my heart for love." 

"Antonio, you are beside yourself I You 
have tasted the forbidden fruit. Before you 
there must be suffering and expiation; for 
through them, only, can your soul be saved. 
The fact that you have wronged a man so 
powerful as Messer Corso makes me impotent 
to soften the sentence. You must leave Flor- 
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ence for a few years, and, by a life of soli- 
tude and penance, seek that grace which you 
have forfeited. I doubt not that your willing- 
ness to flee temptation will be acceptable in 
the eyes of Heaven, and, if I can do aught 
to alleviate the rigor of your punishment, I 
will. Look not back, Antonio, but remember 
the lives of the Saints wherein heroic acts of 
penitence have been acceptable to God." 

"I care not for myself, venerable Father, I 
can bear whatever comes ; but to have wronged 
a pure, beautiful soul who trusted me — God 
and the Blessed Virgin may some day forgive 

me, but while I live, my heart " He broke 

off, it was impossible to proceed; to name 
Francesca was too much for his self-command. 

"To have offended God is your worst of- 
fence, 9 ' said Prior Benedetto, gravely. * ' Wrong 
to your fellow creature is secondary." 

"I wish that I could feel it so, for then I 
would suffer less. To offend an all-powerful 
Being is to place oneself in peril; but to be- 
tray one whom you love — that is" infamy!" 

"Be not so despairing, Antonio, " said Bene- 
detto, moved to self-accusation by the passion- 
ate sorrow of the sinner before him. "I, too, 
am to blame ; for I was careless of the young, 
ardent nature committed to my charge and 
countenanced a freedom of life fraught with 
danger. It was I who granted you dispensa- 
tion to paint, to go and come witk % Tsate* 
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freedom than was accorded to any of the 
younger Brothers of the Con vent.' ' 

"Ah, break not my heart !" exclaimed An- 
tonio, gently touching the robe of his Con- 
fessor. "To pollute you with my guilt is 
not the way to repay your love and kindness ; 
rather do they serve to reveal the generosity 
of your soul, which, had I been stronger, 
would have wrought me only good. Forgive 
me for the sorrow I have brought you and 
deprive me not of your prayers — your affec- 
tion. ' 9 

Benedetto rose heavily. His face looked old 
in the morning sunlight, for he had received 
a wound where he was still vulnerable, and its 
poignancy was greater for the power vested 
in his hands. It was for him to loose or 
bind this son of his affections and the voice 
of duty thundered, even while the heart cried 
out against the stern necessity. Always he 
had feared for Antonio, lest his nature would 
rebel at the monotony of the Convent and its 
life of suppressed emotions destroy those gifts 
which made him at once so distinguished and 
so beloved. More and more, Benedetto had suf- 
fered him to develop his art, hoping that it 
would afford an outlet for the soul whidh 
pined for fuller, freer life. 

Ashamed of the weakness which would have 
softened the sentence of banishment had ^fchere 
been none to fear, Prior Benedetto looked vat the 
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silent figure before him, while he gathered 
strength for what he must say. 

Antonio still knelt, his face pallid in the 
sunlight. Lines of suffering were drawn about 
the mouth, and in a night the shadows had 
deepened beneath the eyes. Impossible to 
preach to that soul struggling in the spring 
floods, impossible to plunge him deeper by 
stern rebuke ! He would defer further admoni- 
tion until a more convenient season. 

Laying his hand on the young Frate's shoul- 
der, he only said, "Go now to your cell, my 
son, and leave it not until I send for you. I 
must have time to consider my duty in this 
matter. Would to God you were blameless 
and I could think of you once more innocent 
and happy. But remember the words of the 
greatest Father of the Church: 'The mercy 
of God is a circle whose circumference is 
everywhere and its center nowhere/ and be 
not too despairing. Even the saints have oft- 
times risen from the hot-bed of their sins 
and today are their souls in Paradise. When 
I was young, I believed earthly love to be a 
shadow which fell darkly between God and the 
soul; but the old see with greater clarity. 
Youth is so short a part of life and the years 
of repentence so long. I will keep your secret, 
if Messer Corso does not betray it. But you 
must leave Florence; for only in a life of 
renunciation lies the way of salvation. We 
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have not begun to live, my son, until we are 
able to renounce our will to the will of God. If 
you learn this early, to what heights of spir- 
itual greatness may not your soul aspire! 
Henceforth, I shall carry the thought of you 
as the pilgrim carries his burden which grows 
no lighter as the night advances. But it may 
be that some day you can return to us and 
resume, without reproach, the happy life you 
have known at San Domenica. God help you, 
my son! Dio ti protegga!" 

Antonio rose and, taking the Prior's hand, 
held it for a moment reverently in his own, 
then turned and left him. 

"Ah! If I could have kept him for the few 
years which remain to me!" sighed Benedetto, 
as he watched the dark figure vanish behind 
the cypress at the end of the path. 



CHAPTER XIII 

"Sad, sad and evil-starred 
Is woman's state. 
What shelter now is left or guard f 
What spell to loose the iron knot of fatef" 

Euripedes : The Hippolytus. 

T N the old house in the Seconda Cerchia, life 
continued outwardly much the same, but 
Francesca sang no more and she went no more 
into the streets of Florence. Her father watched 
her silently, consumed by a kind of ruthless 
passion, only waiting to make sure of his sus- 
picion before he spoke. Her pale looks and 
increasing emaciation did not alarm him, 
rather they confirmed this suspicion; absorbed 
in the tragic fate of his daughter he scarcely 
left the palazzo and while Francesca was free, 
in seeming, her every movement was jealously 
watched. 

Immediately after his encounter with An- 
tonio, Messer Corso had sought the Prior of 
San Domenica to threaten vengeance. But he 
was crafty and did not betray the personal 
interest he felt in the matter, taking rather 
the high moral ground of one who had de- 
tected a criminal act on the part of a member 
of the Brotherhood. The maiden in question 
should be nameless, as he felt it a point of 
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honor not to involve a neighboring family in 
more trouble than had already befallen them. 
But, prompt as he had been to report the 
story, Prior Benedetto had heard it from An- 
tonio's lips and was able to appease the re- 
lentless father with the news of the banish- 
ment and disgrace of the guilty monk. 

"The way of the transgressor is hard," the 
Magnifico had replied, with a look in the fierce 
dark eyes which made the gentle Benedetto 
feel, more than ever, that this was a man to 
if ear rather than to love, and he rejoiced that 
Antonio's prompt confession had made his 
own course in the matter so clear. 

One evening that autumn, Domenico Corso 
stood in his study looking out over the city. 
Lights had begun to glimmer here and there, 
and below, in the narrow streets, night had 
fallen. Happiness had long been absent from 
the father's heart and only pride sustained 
him through the dark days in which love for 
his child wrestled with a stronger passion. 
Beating down the weakness he could not 
wholly conquer, he was still determined to re- 
trieve the threatened disaster to his house 
upon which misfortune and a kind of forebod- 
ing had descended. Francesca came no more 
to knock at her father's door, to enter, inno- 
cent and smiling, her voice making music in 
the silent chambers of the house. No girlish 
form met him in the cortile on his homeward 
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return, to draw his face down to her smiling 
lips. Francesca never left her room, and even 
the garden, still hannted by Antonio's pres' 
ence, was deserted. 

So, when her knock sounded at her father's 
door that evening, Messer Corso felt a sudden 
panic of the heart and, turning, bade her 
enter, in a voice he scarcely knew. He was 
glad she had come of her own accord; the 
time was ripe for the consummation of his 
plan. Francesca's honor must be protected 
from the breath of calumny, which, like a hun- 
gry wolf, he had felt so near his door. But 
what a change in the face of her who entered 
from that golden vision of happiness which, 
six months before, had arrested the eyes of 
Fra Antonio ! In that very room he had made 
the portrait, painting the benignant aspect of 
Domenico Corso's face, where now the shadow 
of an implacable anger had fallen. Already 
to Francesca her father was no more, only 
the portrait survived, with the look in the 
eyes she had loved. 

"My father,' ' she began, approaching the 
fire where he stood. "I have come to ask you 
to let me go away for a time. I am not in good 
health; perhaps, as my godfather has not yet 
returned to Florence, I might go to Campa- 
nello for a while." 

"It is impossible that you should go to 
him now, Francesca." 
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He spoke that word with an inflection which 
made her anxious heart stand still. But she 
was brave as he, and, looking at him steadily, 
she demanded, "Why, my Father! What shall 
hinder met" 

"Do you wish to publish your disgrace? 
For Filippo to know this thing would be like 
death to me. Have you no pride that you 
should ask me what hinders youf The 
consequences of your own sin stand in the 
way. ' ' 

"Say, rather, the consequences of my love," 
she replied proudly. 

"Call it what you will," said her father, 
"you shall not leave this house to disgrace 
it" 

Francesca turned from him with a bitter 
sense of the inequality of the struggle between 
them and, seating herself before the fire, cov- 
ered her eyes as though she would shut out 
the menace of her father's words. Then, in 
those thrilling tones that made her voice a 
thing to love, she said: "To suffer is for me 
to know the only possible fellowship with An- 
tonio. Every cruel word you say to me, every 
hidden thought that darkens your face when 
you look at me, makes me feel that I share 
the agony he suffers in some lonely cell far 
off among the mountains. All that associates 
me with him now are my sufferings. I clasp 
them to me!" she continued, stretching out 
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her arms, as though invoking some invisible 
presence. 

"Francesca!" exclaimed her father. "You 
are insane ! It is time you heard what I have 
long meant to tell you. Pay heed to each 
word, for what I say concerns your fate and 
the destiny of my house, which no daughter of 
the race of Corso has thought to disgrace 
before this day." 

"Speak not so harshly to me, Babbo mio. 
Mercy is the quality which all men love. I know 
that I have done great evil, for I have brought 
irrevocable harm to one I love, and that is a 
burden so heavy that, in comparison, pride 
weighs not at all. When I think of what An- 
tonio has suffered through knowing me, I feel 
that it is a wicked perversion of justice that 
I alone should understand and exonerate him. 
And shall I escape without paying my part, 
letting my birth and name support me in a 
deceitful show of innocence! No, while I live, 
I will take my just share of the evil!" 

Sudden tears stopped her, but she brushed 
them aside, still looking bravely at her father 
and ready to do battle, even with him. 

"Antonio would never have sinned had I 
been stronger," she went on. "My weakness, 
my passionate love for him, turned him from 
the stern course he had set for himself." 

"Francesca!" exclaimed her father. "Does 
not shame f" 
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"Let me tell all my story first, and then 
I will be silent. My real shame, I believe, is 
in seeming better, purer than I am. Antonio 
strove to conquer the very thought of me 
by penances, by vigils that endured through 
nights of agony. At last, one day I happened 
to see him for a moment alone. We had hardly 
spoken to each other before that time, but his 
face had become so changed, so haggard, that 
I questioned him. Suddenly, because he loved 
me and was but mortal man, he told me all 
and, before the greatness of his struggle, my 
heart failed me. I could not let him suffer 
so! I was no longer of any worth to myself 
if I could not give myself to him. Even then, 
after that day, he would have gone back to the 
Convent forever. But, before we parted, we 
decided to have one more meeting in the gar- 
den, only that we might say good-bye. It was 
for a lifetime, my father, and we had much 
to talk over. We meant to do right, to sepa- 
rate, but, when Antonio was about to leave 
me, I found, quite suddenly, that it was im- 
possible! That I must lose him — in whose 
eoul was the fire I lived by, whose genius 
raised him above all other men — such renun- 
ciation was beyond my power! We did not 
part that night, and there is the end." 

Silence followed. Only the plaintive sound 
of a street crier ascended from below in the 
Porta San Martino, but in the great room all 
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was still. Domenico Corso had risen at Fran- 
cesca's last words and, with head bent, paced 
many times back and forth before he stopped 
at her chair. 

"Hast thou brought no harm to me, Fran- 
ceses to the one who gave thee life, who nur- 
tured thee and loved thee up to this day!" 

"Love?" said Francesoa, gazing up in her 
father's face, which seemed to look less harsh- 
ly upon her. "Do you love me and the soul 
that needs you and is struggling for courage 
to live! Love sustains the beloved; love for- 
gives and is kind, my father." 

"Kind, Francesca? I would be kinder to 
you than you would be to yourself." 

"Ah! but to what self would you be kind! 
To that outer self — the shell which holds the 
being who has missed her way and stands 
alone — or to your ideal of what your daughter 
•should be? What I need is a soul merciful 
enough to understand me. Filippo seems the 
one being I could look to for consolation. You 
I have offended too deeply. Your love could 
not survive my fall; but he had not so much 
pride in me as love, which I long for. I can- 
not tell you how the very thought of it sus- 
tains me. If you let me go to him now, I will 
know that you truly love me, the real me." 

"And what is the 'real me'?" asked her 
father, penetrated by the tragedy of her youth 
and suffering. 
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"A sinner !" she replied. 

Domenico Cor so recoiled before the word 
and his heart once more closed against her 
appeal. She had preferred another before 
him; given herself secretly to her lover, and 
that lover a monk of the hated race of Mala- 
spina! The thought drove him to fury. His 
whole mind was distempered. Francesca loved 
him no more. She had taken Antonio's suffer- 
ings to her soul, exalting him to martyrdom. 
And now, in her extremity, she turned to Cam- 
panello, not to him. 

"Francesca," he began, gazing into the 
fiery bed of ashes on the hearth. "You should 
confide in me, even though your affections are 
alienated, for you will need my help. You are 
looking forward to an event. You think of it, 
not with shame as my daughter should, but 
as an amelioration of your lot. Is it not sot" 

She glanced up quickly, her eyes large and 
brilliant with the hurrying images of her 
thought. "You have guessed ?" she said. 

"I have." 

Francesca shivered. "And to what end 
should I confide in you?" 

"Because I can help you." 

"How?" she murmured. 

"I will rid you of your disgrace; the secret 
need never be known." 

"What?" she cried, rising suddenly and re- 
garding him with terror. "Would you call that 
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a way to help me? What you plan to do for 
me would be the refinement of cruelty, worse 
than death. Think no more of it All I ask 
is that you will not keep me a prisoner here 
against my will. The old sweet life is swept 
away and I cannot go back and be the Fran- 
cesca you once loved. If I have sinned, the 
punishment has been swift. Now suffer me 
to enter into my new joy." 

"Joy? What joy, Francesca?" 

"The joy my child will bring me." 

1 i Tour child ! 9 9 cried the father, suddenly ap- 
proaching her with a menacing hand. "You 
mean the monk's bastard, the unborn disgrace 
you bear this instant and which, while it lives, 
must bring infamy upon the name of Corso?" 

"Oh! have mercy!" cried Francesca, cling- 
ing to the mantel and feeling the terrible 
words beating her to earth. 

"Do you expect me to welcome such a 
child?" demanded her father. 

"No, no, I expect nothing from you any 
more. In your eyes, and in the eyes of the 
world, I am an outcast. Let me pass the door 
and you shall have seen my face for the last 
time. I, too, have pride, and it shall keep me 
forever outside the walls of Florence!" 

Hurrying toward the door, she had placed 
her hand upon the latch before her father 
reached her. Seizing her arm he swung her 
back with violence against the wainscot. 
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"You leave my house to become a vagrant, 
an outcast! You, my daughter, Francesca 
Corso, to whom all Florence looks up! Diav- 
olo! Not one step shall you descend from 
the pedestal where you stand.' ' 

"It is impossible ! 9 ' cried Francesca, trem- 
bling before his violence. "I know not what 
you would have of me. If it is to deceive the 
world as to what has happened, my condition 
stands in the way of such a conspiracy, even 
were I to consent." 

"Fortunately your consent is not required. 
Attend to me," commanded Domenico Corso, 
with that curious devouring love for her beauty 
and helplessness again mastering him. "You 
must submit to my plans for your future good, 
which, in spite of your madness, I will carry 
out. "We must leave Florence to take refuge 
at Euggiero- where you yourself were born, a 
place too remote for evil tongues and evil 
eyes to follow us. When you are yourself 
again " 

"But my babe?" she interrupted. 

"Smgue di DioV shouted her father, over- 
come by this sudden frustration of his will. 
"There are ways of disposing of such unwel- 
come arrivals in families like our own, Fran- 
cesca, and that you can safely leave to me. 
When you are yourself again, the greatest 
nobleman in Italy shall think it not beneath 
his dignity to sue for your hand." 
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"Do you mean that my child could not be 
mine, that you would not protect him and de- 
vise some way that would secure to me this 
supreme consolation t" 

"Tongues would slander you. It would be 
impossible/' 

"Then you would take him from me while 
I was unable to defend himf" 

"Yes, Francesca, I would defend your honor, 
even at the cost of a child of shame." 

"I understand you now," she replied, scarce 
moving her lips, and speaking merely from the 
surface of her woe. "I am tired, I will go to 
my room for the night." 

She opened the door and, without another 
look, left her father standing there, pale and 
frowning, with a sense of imperfect mastery. 



Hurrying along the dimly lighted gallery, 
Francesca descended the little flight of steps 
which led to her own chamber where she had 
lived virtually a prisoner for many weeks. Her 
first impulse on entering was to abandon her- 
self to the dry sobs which shook her whole 
body. To weep would have been a luxury to 
her overwrought nerves, but to think, to devise 
a means of escape, had become the all-impor- 
tant object of her life. Kneeling beside her 
bed, she strove for fortitude. Above, hung the 
picture of the Madonna which Antonio had 
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given her. It was her one treasure. But now 
a strange aloofness of spirit made it im- 
possible to pray — everywhere the darkness 
gathered about her. Her unsullied youth, to 
which her father bade her return, lay behind 
her and never could she find her way back 
to it. Antonio, and the love they had known, 
must be forever a memory, even her father 
existed no more; for this relentless being 
claiming submission was unknown to her, the 
mask of what had once covered love. All that 
lay before her was the unknown joy of mother- 
hood. To love again, above all to love that 
which would be Antonio's — she lived but for 
this. Violence to this one hope determined her 
course. 

Eising from her knees, she went to the 
window. It was night. The stars had come 
out, and, looking up to the heavens, she 
beheld the glittering swarm which never de- 
scended, save where some falling star slid 
downward through the countless hosts and 
was lost. Below lay the garden, dark except 
where a pathway gleamed, or a ghostly statue 
raised its white arms to her. Alas ! would that 
they were the only watchers! But she knew 
her father and Niccolo were vigilant. Many 
times in the last weeks she had stolen down at 
night to the garden door and always someone 
was watching in the gallery or in the cortUe. 
The sense of captivity was becoming like a 
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madness in her brain. Twice she had written 
to her godfather at Campanello, but as no 
reply had come, she was forced to conclude 
her letters had been intercepted. The very 
servants seemed to watch her stealthily. To 
escape from her window was impossible, had 
there been no bars to keep her from an act so 
suicidal. 

At last, mounting the steps to her high-cano- 
pied bed, she sat down between the parted cur- 
tains thinking, listening. Her jewels and the 
little money she possessed were hidden behind 
the tapestry. It would be but an instant's 
work to place the small tondo of the Virgin 
under her cloak and the jewels in her breast. 
Filippo would receive her, and, after she had 
told her story, he would find some way of life 
for her and her child. Instinctively she sensed 
in him a quality of liberality and of vision 
which made her fearless before him. Far 
away, now, among the Apennines — how could 
she get to himf 

Suddenly an unwonted sound reached her 
ears. It came from above, in the room her 
father occupied. In an instant she was at her 
door, listening. Niccolo's voice was audible, 
answering his master, then there were sounds 
of hurrying feet and voices overhead. Open- 
ing the door more boldly, Francesca caught 
fragments of what was said. Hex father had 
1 oon taken ill, a sudden attack of pain. She 
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had sometimes tended him during these seiz- 
ures which were more distressing than dan- 
gerous. Not waiting to hear more, Francesca 
returned to her room. In an instant she had 
secured her treasures, and, throwing a long 
black cloak about her, locked the door and 
slipped along the gallery and down the stairs. 
Noiseless as a velvet moth in the darkness, 
she reached the corttte. This time the door 
to the garden was unguarded — it opened and 
she found herself outside in the starlight. 
Threading the paths, she reached the postern, 
pushed back the bolts and stood alone in the 
Porta San Martino. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

* * * "May I join 
That purest heaven, he to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony." 

George Eliot: Oh, May I Join the Choir Invisible. 

TpiLIPPO CAMPANELLO had gone to Rome 
* in September, that he might acquire the col- 
lection of Greek antiquities of which he had 
spoken to his friend, the Magnifico. The trans- 
action had filled his visit with that delightful ex- 
citement known only to the antiquarian and, 
once possessed of these bronzes and classic 
fragments of marble, he could not rest until he 
had brought them to Campanello. There he 
had remained, absorbed in classifying the col- 
lection, in which fascinating task he was as- 
sisted by the explorer himself. 

Dorian Acanus was an Athenian whose ad- 
ventures in the then untrodden paths of Greece 
had brought him to many a forgotten temple 
whose buried marbles bore witness to the im- 
perishable beauty of a race long vanished from 
the earth. Sometimes he recovered beautiful 
forms, sometimes fragments only rewarded 
his research — a wingless Eros buried beneath 
the ruins of his shrine, the hand and arm of 
an Aphrodite, still eloquent of her grace, and 
faces whose classic beauty was to win lovers 
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in coming ages. Many of these the enterpris- 
ing Greek had brought to Borne, where the 
Pope, an ardent patron of the arts, established 
his reputation and encouraged the Benaissance 
of Hellenic Art. 

After his purchase, Campanello, who had 
spent a small fortune in the affair, per- 
suaded the Greek to travel North with him 
and catalogue his treasures and, at his re- 
quest, Dorian Acanus had stayed on to in- 
struct his patron further in the Greek lan- 
guage. Thus it was that Filippo had remained 
ignorant of the changes in the Palazzo Corso, 
which, had he been in Florence, his quid: eye 
would have been the first to note. Not having 
heard from Domenico, he judged that all must 
be well and that the father's anxiety had been 
ill-founded. 

But, with the departure of the Greek, 
Filippo determined to go back to Florence. 
Now that the first infatuation for his new pos- 
sessions had subsided, he found the autumn 
days at Campanello lonely. The lovely forms 
of his Attic maidens were, after all, but silent 
companions. Upon their pallid lips lay the 
calm immutability of perfection; their grace 
was cold, their limbs arrested in an eternal re- 
pose. There was no Pygmalion there to make 
them mortal, to part their lips with that kiss 
which, secretly and half ashamed, Filippo had 
pressed to the marble of his antique passion. 
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How strange an anomaly to be old, with the 
freshness of youth still thrilling the blood! 
Sometimes it troubled him, sometimes he re- 
joiced in it; for, with the ripening of all the 
faculties of his nature, the rind of age had not 
hardened. Still for the daughter of Francesca 
Strozzi the pulse of an earlier emotion throbbed 
again and now he reproached himself for his 
long preoccupation. The autumn had passed 
in a kind of intoxication, he had hardly writ- 
ten her, hardly paused to wonder why no mes- 
sage had reached him from Florence. How 
selfish he had been in his absorption! What, 
after all, were the treasures he had acquired 
to the companionship of the living Francesca? 
Suddenly there awoke in him a longing to see 
her; he would set forth at once, while the 
weather held and before the late rains made 
the roads and streams impassable. 

One evening, just before his departure, 
Campanello had come out on the terrace to 
see the sunset. The silent rooms oppressed 
him and he realized that he was very lonely. 
As he paced slowly back and forth, he looked 
toward the west, where a band of saffron still 
lingered above the dark spires of the pines. 
On one side of the rocky gorge, the forest de- 
scended to the river, on the other the castle 
rose from its niche in the mountain side. Far 
below, a mule path wound through the long 
defile — the road over which he would pass in 
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the morning. How still, how breathlessly still, 
the mountains stood! The frosty air scarce 
moved in the pines and the valley lay dream- 
ing in the mists of approaching night. Quite 
clearly Filippo could hear the rivulets flow- 
ing among the rocks, while far off the horn of 
a goat-herd called his flock homeward. 

What was this pang of longing which filled 
his heart f Was it that the beauty of the 
world suggested mysterious, far off things, 
that life was hurrying through it with the 
same relentless haste as the waters of those 
streams he heard in the breast of the moun- 
tain? Sometimes Filippo wondered whether 
this yearning which he felt to enter into 
Nature and be absorbed in her might not be 
the spirit of the earth calling him back to 
her bosom, a premonition of that certain min- 
gling of his being with the universe. Well, 
he desired nothing better than to return to 
her; but, before his stream was spent, he 
would have liked some deeper channel for it 
to fill. 

His early vigor and the creative forces 
of his being seemed to have been wasted in a 
hopeless attachment whose pang, long dulled, 
still kept regret alive. He might have married 
later in life had it not been for Franoesca, who 
from her babyhood had claimed the love her 
mother would not accept. Since then she had 
been something more than a daughter to 
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Filippo Campanello. As she grew up, he had 
kept all the simplicity of their first relation, 
but with it mingled a chivalrous worship of 
her beauty and the dignity of her growing 
womanhood, in whidh passion stirred as though 
in sleep. 

Pausing for a moment in his walk, he stood 
by the parapet looking down the gorge. The 
early twilight was falling, but there remained 
light enough for him to see that a traveler 
was approaching, toiling up the mule-path 
which followed the windings of the torrent. 
Some friar, he thought, or pilgrim seeking a 
night's shelter at Campanello. Then, as the 
figure drew nearer, he realized, with some sur- 
prise, that it was a woman. Who could she 
be who came there alone at nightfall? None 
but peasant women trusted themselves to the 
wild country about the castle, and this was not 
a contadina who, hooded and wrapped in a 
long mantle, drew every moment nearer. Fi- 
lippo watched her pass far below the wall on 
which he leaned, and disappear among the 
cedars. 

For a while he remained looking thought- 
fully down into the gorge which, like a cup, 
night was beginning to fill with mist and dark- 
ness. The stars came out one by one until 
the great constellations were complete. Once 
he had loved to study them, and from this 
same terrace he had read their glittering se- 
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crets on many a summer night. Now Sep- 
tember had come and the sign of the Virgin 
was ascendent in the evening sky. From the 
days of Chaldean sages, men had believed in 
the power of the stars to influence human des- 
tiny and now, as Filippo stood watching the 
brilliant Spica, he remembered that when 
Francesca was born he had cast her horo- 
scope. Tomorrow would be her birthday. He 
sighed as he thought how unequal were the 
years that stretched before them; for her the 
ascent had but begun, while he already stood 
at the summit of his days and could look down 
the other side of the dark valley which he 
must some day descend. Softly the murmur 
of the night wind came to him, it sighed in 
the ivy clinging to the walls of the tower and 
swirled the dead leaves at his feet. 

Suddenly, in the midst of his musings, a 
vivid light flooded his mind. Time and place 
had vanished, his spirit seemed to float free 
of bodily limitations and to be ascending the 
path of a mountain. Before him, waiting as 
though to meet his approach, stood a Figure 
of surpassing majesty, clothed in the light of 
stars and breathing divine compassion. In his 
wonder, Campanello stood transfixed; the 
world, as he had known it, was no more 
and the path before him seemed a revelation 
of the way which the aspiring soul of man 
had sought so long. Extending his arms to 
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that wondrous Being, Campanello beheld for 
an instant the ineffable look turned upon him. 
Then gradually the scene faded, the path was 
darkened and the inward eye closed to the 
light. But the mind remained full of a new 
joy, a realization of spiritual greatness in 
which all sense of sin, fear and self -conscious- 
ness were swept away. 

Slowly Filippo returned to himself; he per- 
ceived the familiar place where he stood, the 
dark gorge, the mountains which seemed to 
have become witnesses to the journey of his 
soul. What currents from another world had 
swept him onward, how had his spirit left its 
finite mooring, how returned! Had it been 
long, or did his ecstasy break like a flash of 
light, revealing for a moment another con- 
sciousness? Wondering and full of inex- 
pressible happiness, Campanello looked up 
once more to the stars. The night was still 
young, the rising constellation of the Virgin 
shone near the horizon and he realized that 
the vision had lasted but a moment. He had 
glimpsed a mystery, that secret men had 
sought from the dawn of human consciousness 
and which from age to age had been revealed 
in flashes of ecstasy to the Eosicrucian monk, 
the Eastern seer or star-gazer from the walls 
of ancient Babylon. The heavens grew brighter, 
the air more keen, so keen that Campanello 
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turned at last from his solitude to seek the 
warmth of the house. 

As he entered his library, he saw with 
amazement that the great chair beside the 
hearth was occupied. A woman was seated in 
its depths, holding out slender hands to the 
fire of knotted grapewood. Almost believing 
that he dreamed, Filippo advanced into the 
room. The traveler's hood had fallen back 
and the firelight burnished the masses of hair 
which streamed over the bowed shoulders of 
Francesca Corso. 

"Filippo!" she cried, starting at the sound 
of his step, her pale face turning to his with a 
look he had never seen there before. 

"Great God!" he exclaimed. "What has 
happened, Francesca? Why have you come 
here alone f" 

She rose quickly and advanced towards him, 
holding out her arms. The mantle she had 
worn slipped to the floor; she tried to speak 
but no words came and Filippo, hurrying for- 
ward, clasped her in his arms, realizing in that 
instant the tragedy that had befallen her. Life, 
youth, passion had all come back to him, but 
not his own! 

"Francesca, speak to me!" he implored as, 
silently, she clung to him, her lips pressed to 
his breast, her arms about his neck. "Do not 
fear! Filippo will love you no matter what 
misfortune oppresses you." 
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At these words, murmured above her head, 
she wept; cruel sobs rose and fell, racking 
her frail body and wringing the heart of 
Campanello. 

"Hush, hush," he whispered, trying to 
soothe her. "There is no sorrow time cannot 
heal, Francesca, no misfortune too terrible to 
tell to me. Sit by the fire, dearest child, you 
are safe now. Filippo is near you. Tell me 
what grieves you. Warm these icy hands — 
rest ajid be comforted I" 

He led her back to the chair from which she 
had risen at his coming, and, seating her 
gently, bent to kiss her bowed head. 

"Filippo," she murmured. "I need you!" 

"I am here." 

"I have come to ask you to save my child." 

"Your child, Francesca?" 

"Yes, the child of Antonio." 

"Fra Antonio, the painter!" 

"Yes, Campare mio, we loved each other. 
My father discovered it and at first he would 
have killed Antonio. Had I stayed, he would 
have taken my babe from me when it was 
born and I never would have seen its face. 
For weeks I have been a prisoner in my 
father's house, spied upon, desolate and lonely. 
At last the long hoped for moment came when 
my escape seemed possible. I could not go to 
Antonio, for he is a prisoner in some Mon- 
astery here among the mountains." 
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"Is his act known, is this fatal passion of 
yours and his public property in Florence f ' ' 

"No; oh, no! Only my father and Prior 
Benedetto know of it, but they will punish him 
for loving me and for my sin as well as for his 
own." 

"Surely Francesca, he deserves to suffer/ ' 

"Not more than I do, Campare" 

"Well, have you not drunk of the cup? 
Certainly no suffering he can undergo will 
bring such far-reaching consequences as those 
which will affect your life and the lives of 
those near to you. Have you not been forced 
to flee from. Florence, alone and destitute; 
disgraced in the eyes of your father and — 
should your story be known— disgraced in 
your maiden fame!" 

"Oh, Filippo!" Francesca implored, cover- 
ing her face with her hands. 

"Antonio's suffering cannot be healed by 
human intervention; all the absolutions on 
earth cannot wipe out the bitterness of his 
remorse. The nobler his soul — and I do 
believe him noble, even while so misled by pas- 
sion — the keener his sufferings must be. "Who 
can alter these things, Francesca! " 

"I know," she replied, raising her dark, 
haggard eyes to Campanello. "But it is the 
very strength of this remorse which I fear for 
him. I have heard that he must dwell for two 
years in solitary confinement in some monas^ 
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tery here among the mountains. He must 
undergo the cruellest penance, he must suffer 
cold, hunger, loneliness and despair — despair, 
Filippo!" she cried, rising to her feet as 
though to sit a moment longer with such 
burning thoughts would but add to her tor- 
ture. "He will die of his sufferings, while I, 
who am more guilty, I shall have your love 
— and I shall have his child ! ' ' She raised her 
arms for a moment wildly and then, bowing 
her head on the stone above the cavernous fire- 
place, wept with the abandonment of despair. 

"Francesca! Francesca!" Campanello en- 
treated, swept by poignant remorse for the 
words that had been wrung from him in the 
heat of his indignation; the anguish of her 
young soul was terrible to him and he yearned 
over her with an immense pity. "You believe 
that I would do anything for you, do you not? 
Tell me what would help you now?" 

"If you would use your influence to save 
him, Filippo. You know some of the great 
Cardinals at Eome — write to them; perhaps 
through their influence Antonio's sentence can 
be shortened.' ' 

"I will do all that is in my power, Fran- 
cesca, but remember that Fra Antonio's ban- 
ishment is necessary to appease your father's 
just anger, as well as to satisfy the claims of 
monastic discipline. Nevertheless, in my own 
heart, I believe that the rigors of his confine- 
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ment will last but a short time. Benedetto 
loves mercy and I have heard that Antonio is 
dear to him. Fear not, he will see that the 
wind is tempered to the shorn lamb. Some 
day all this will be forgotten, the Frate will 
be reinstated, his genius will save him. Popes 
and princes will commission him to paint the 
walls of their palaces ; this tragedy will prove 
but an episode, terrible indeed, but only an 
episode in the life of a great painter." 

The words were unintentionally cruel and 
Francesca struggled for a moment with the 
sick oppression at her heart. 

"And I, Filippo, what will my future 
be?" 

"In remembering, Francesca !" 

Tenderly he raised her hand to his lips. 
Her fallen state seemed to him the most 
tragic event of the story, which, as yet, he 
knew but in part. That was indeed the ir- 
reparable disaster which no Pope could annul. 
Antonio's act had been criminal and he should 
suffer the full consequences — but that the 
evil should tarnish Francesca's youth offended 
his artistic sense even more than his moral 
standards. Looking down at her he felt a 
sudden sense of tragic waste; the maiden he 
had loved was gone. 

Instinctively she divined his thoughts. "Fi- 
lippo mio" she began, "you look upon me 
with a changed heart. The Francesca you 
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loved is dead, but I know that your mercy 
and goodness live even for me. I am so 
destitute, let me stay with you until my baby 
is born. If I die, you will not desert him? 
Tell me that you will not, Campare miof" 

"I will not," he replied, warming her cold 
hands in his, "it shall be as my own child, 
Francesca. And now tell me all the story 
from the first moment that you came to love 
this unhappy man. ,, 

Simply she related her great experience, 
bearing lightly upon any act which might 
further excite his blame for Antonio. Once 
or twice the tears interrupted her narrative 
and Filippo, with a pang hardly less deep 
than her own, watched her summon back 
her self-command, and, when she looked up 
in his face and pled for the man she loved, 
Campanello could find no words of blame, no 
admonitions for this tragic soul before him. 

"You must not censure him in your thought, 
Campare, for it was one of those great pas- 
sions which come to a few, in which happiness, 
venturing too near the Elysian shores, is 
wrecked. It was our destiny to love and we 
could no more resist than the spread sail can 
resist the wind." 

"Say rather the whirlwind, Francesca. But 
have courage. Life has only begun for you. 
Many ships are wrecked, as you say, but, 
repaired and launched anew, they prove «ab- 
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worthy and make port in the end. It will be 
my dearest ambition to show you a safe 
harbor where you may find happiness again. 
But your father is suffering, too, Francesca, 
you must try to see his point of view and 
realize that your fall is the very bitterest 
blow his pride could have sustained. Have 
you been guiltless towards himf Imagine 
his anxiety when he found you gone! Did 
you leave no word for him, no sign where you 
had fled!" 

"None, Campare, but he knows that I wanted 
to come to you. I begged him to let me do 
so, but he would not suffer me. Oh, he has 
been very cruel to me in my suffering. 
After that terrible night, the last that I saw 
Antonio, he never came to me, never sought 
to comfort or help me in my agony. Surely 
this was not love, Filippo! If he had shown 
me love and any faintest understanding, I 
would never have left him. I would have gone 
with him to Ruggiero and begged him to let 
me stay there always with my child, so that 
we should not disgrace his name in Florence. ' ' 

"Tour father has hardened his heart against 
you, Francesca, that is true; but in time he 
must relent, for he loves you and, when his 
pride has bled the wound clean, he will seek 
you here. Tomorrow, I will despatch a mes- 
senger to Florence advising him of your safe 
arrival. You and I will wait here until after 
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your illness and then it will be time to de- 
cide as to the future. I will teach you my 
philosophy, Francesca, and, when you are well 
once more, we will strive to recreate the fallen 
universe. ,, 

She lifted her face and kissed him. "You 
have kept love in the world for me when I 
thought it had gone forever/ ' 

"It never goes out of our lives while our 
power to love remains.' ' 



Caro mio," she began again, after a pause, 
in which they had sat together looking into 
the fire, which rose and fell as the dry grape 
prunings were consumed. i i I must not burden 
you too much with my problems. I shall not 
think of staying here to embarrass you when 
I am well and strong once more. No, I must 
go from you then, but I shall always remem- 
ber that, in my great need, you were my 
refuge. ' 9 

"I am lonely, Francesca," replied Filippo. 
"I would look upon it as a supreme grace 
if you would stay with me and make my 
happiness. I care nothing for what the world 
thinks — as little, indeed, as my marble family 
who look upon us serenely from the tall dark 
cabinets yonder. But they — even those beau- 
tiful maidens of Greece — cannot satisfy me, 
Francesca, mia. I want you and I mil W?fc 
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you if your father does not come to claim 
you." 

She pressed his hand and they were again, 
silent. # 

"Such a beautiful thing comes to my mind. 
Compare mio, as I sit here, safe and shel- 
tered by you — a remembrance of my jour- 
ney, which, weary as I am, I must tell 
you before I can rest, tonight." 

"Let me hear it and then you must have 
some wine and food for your exhausted body, 
and I will summon old Margherita to look 
after you and see to all your wants." 

"You must know," she began, looking at 
him with something of the old animation light- 
ing her face, "that when I left my father's 
house a week ago, I was alone. I could trust 
none of our servants with my secret and my 
extremity drove out all thought of fear. It 
was night and a long journey lay before me; 
by dawn I must be far from Florence. 

"All the next day I travelled with a wine 
grower whose wagon overtook me on the road. 
It was full of empty sacks on which he per- 
mitted me to rest. He was going towards the 
mountains and I lay throughout that day in 
a kind of stupor, exhausted, but unabte to 
sleep. r At evening we came to an inn over 
which towered Mount Morello ; it was a rough, 
wild place and I feared it far more than the 
lonely roads I had travelled that day with 
my kind old vine growex. ^^e,^«s5c^ torcftd. 
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me to descend and seek a night's shelter, but 
G-od was merciful to me and there, at the 
taverna, I found a kind woman and her hus- 
band who were, going in my direction and 
who asked me to accompany them and share 
their fortunes as far as Borniglio, which, as 
you know, is only a -short journey from here. 

"For several days we travelled on, some- 
times on foot, sometimes on the backs of 
pack-mules returning to the mountains after 
having left their burden of cheeses in Flor- 
ence. The muleteers were rough, but not 
unkind, and in this way we progressed in com- 
parative comfort. I had only a little money, 
but it sufficed for my food at the huts of the 
peasants, who welcomed us -for a few soldi. 
They asked us no questions and their hearts 
were kind. Eefreshed by my night's rest in 
these rude surroundings, I hardly missed my 
splendid bed for weariness and, when my eyes 
closed, sleep came to release me from sorrow. 
This morning I bade farewell to my travelling 
companions — whose goodness I hope, one day, 
to acknowledge with something more substan- 
tial than thanks — and set out alone on the 
last stage of my journey. But I had no fear, 
I was sustained by the thought of my near- 
ness to you and by the great joy of seeing you. 

"In the afternoon I found myself beside a 
river which I had long heard rushing down 
from the mountains. I had entered a de,^ 
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ravine and was toiling upward towards the 
little hamlet of Capretto, where goatherds 
live and where, already, I had seen their 
flocks pasturing on the mountain sides. Sud- 
denly, at a turn in the road, I came upon 
a wayside shrine, where under a pine tree, 
was* seated an effigy of the Virgin. No roof 
covered it, nothing save the tree protected 
the figure which sat overlooking the wild pass. 
Its outstretched arms had once held the Infant 
Christ, but now they were empty. The sad, 
sweet expression of the face, caught in a mo- 
ment of inspiration by some rustic wood- 
carver, attracted me and, laying down my bun- 
dle, I knelt before the image, with a strange 
sense of companionship. Over her lap a 
«hower of pine needles had drifted and on her 
breast and limbs the moss was green. But 
what most appealed to me was a bird's nest 
built in her open palm, which must once have 
supported the body of the Bambino. The nes- 
tlings had flows, with summer and, looking up 
into the face of the image, so far from the 
firesides of even the poorest of her worship- 
pers, I thought that the bereaved Mother 
opened her lips and spoke to me. 

" 'How lonely I am!' she cried. 'How 
long I have sat here, silent and forgotten by 
all save the goatherds who sometimes pray 
at my shrine. Now you have come at last, 
bearing the child you love beneath your 
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heart. But, alas! I have no babe! One win- 
ter night, long gone by, a branch from the 
tree above me fell, dashing from my arms the 
Holy Child. None was near to restore Him 
to me and ever since my arms have been 
empty. See how the tree overhead covers 
me with a shroud of fir, dropping his little 
cones at my feet. Last summer a starling 
came to build in my empty hand and my heart 
rejoiced when the eggs were hatched and the 
mother bird was not afraid to leave her little 
ones with me. But now they, too, are gone 
and I am alone.' 

' i ' You have me, Mother Divine ! ' I replied, 
' and I understand your woe, for I likewise 
have lost what I love most. I am a wanderer, 
cold, solitary and so tired. Look upon me 
with mercy, for I have sinned !' 

"Then the image replied above the sound 
of the waters: 'Sin, my child, is ofttimes a 
way by which the soul finds God. There is 
no shadow save where the light falls. If you 
have loved, God has come beneath your roof/ 

" { Ora pro nobis, 9 I whispered, looking up 
in wonder to her face. 

" 'I will pray for you always, daughter of 
man, but I am only a wooden image, made by 
a peasant and worshipped by the lowly. My 
prayers may not be as powerful as the Vir- 
gins enthroned in golden shrines and dressed 
in glorious apparel. ' 
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" 'Not so,* I answered, 'you have known 
loneliness and bereavement ; to you I trust my- 
self, not to them.' 

''Tenderly the face bent down to me and 
smiled. 'The child you bear will be your 
consolation, figlia mia. Out of the dark seed 
of sin a flower will grow. When your son is 
born, promise me that you will bring him 
here and lay him, for a moment, within my 
arms, just as my own Son lay, so that I may 
feel on my cold bosom the lips of a living 
child.' 

"Suddenly the branches of the pine tree 
moaned above me. I awoke and rose to my 
feet, wondering and astonished. Over me, 
too, the pine needles had drifted, while the 
shadow of the mountain had fallen in tire 
valley. Kissing the feet of the lonely image, I 
rose and continued on my way, sustained by 
a new hope." 



CHAPTER XV 

"Born with her life, creature of poignant thirst 
And exquisite hunger, at her heart Love lay 
Quickening in darkness, till a voice that day 
Cried on him, and the bonds of birth were burst." 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti : The House of Life. 

T^ ABLY the next day Campanello despatched 
•*^ a letter to Florence, notifying Messer 
Cor so of Francesca's safe arrival and urging 
the father to lose no time in consulting with him 
on what plan should be adopted — a plan, Filip- 
po wrote which would arouse the least sus- 
picion and keep their secret from the merciless 
tongues of Florence. To stand out now, on a 
question of punishment or discipline, the writer 
argued, would be madness, for only in working 
together with caution and tenderness could 
they arrive at a solution of Francesca's 
problem. 

"I would urge you," the letter continued, 
"to come at once to Campanello. Tour 
daughter is in no condition to travel and must 
rest now for many weeks. She feels that 
she has merited your anger and is terrified 
that you will compel her to give up the child, 
which is the one hope left her in the ruin she 
has suffered. We cannot change her in this, 
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Domenico, for I myself have talked with her 
before writing you, offering to take the in- 
fant and care for it as my adopted child, so 
that when she is well again, she will be free 
to resume the old life and make a newer and 
a happier start. But she will not hear of it; 
she weeps and entreats me not to contemplate 
such a thing — all that she lives for now is 
the coming of this babe. 

"We are here in the utmost privacy, none 
but Margherita and Pietro know of her con- 
dition and they are to be trusted absolutely. 
Before Francesca's accouchement, I will 
despatch the rest of the household to Florence, 
and, on the ground of her ill health — for she 
will henceforth be seen by none of the serv- 
ants — your daughter can remain here until 
she is able to be moved. Or, failing this, you 
may have a better plan to offer. Set forth at 
once, amico mio, and restrain your just anger 
at least until the child is born, lest, in the 
despair of her young heart, Francesca lose 
the desire to live and so weaken her forces 
of resistance." 

After sending his letter, Filippo thought 
for a while on another problem which his 
promise to Francesca had raised. She had 
not gone to sleep the night before, ill and 
exhausted though she was, until Filippo had 
come to her bedside to assure her once more 
that he would do all in his power to move 
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the troubled waters in behalf of Fra Antonio. 
He had promised to write to Eome and com- 
municate also with the Prior of San Domen- 
ica to discover the monk's place of imprison- 
ment. Francesca had wanted to write the 
Prior herself, confessing what she considered 
her far greater culpability and imploring 
justice for one who suffered for her fault. 
But this Filippo would not sanction. 

"You have your father to consider and the 
least you can do for him is to keep your iden- 
tity unknown. Other means can be tried,' ' he 
had insisted — his heart torn between love and 
a kind of furious impatience at the ruin she 
had made for herself and at the colossal dar- 
ing of the monk who had first won her love 
and then despoiled her of honor. 

Strict in his views of maiden virtue, Fi- 
lippo suffered acutely in his pride for Fran- 
cesca. All his pagan philosophy was swept 
away and, where she was concerned, his 
ethics were severe as those of an Abbess 
for a young nun. Yet so sympathetic and 
full of perception was his mind, that he 
understood the supreme temptation she had 
undergone and the power such talents and 
personal charm as Antonio's would have for 
a young ardent nature. Had he not felt 
the Frate's distinction and been half in love 
with him himself! 

Her lonely and motherless youth were ex- 
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tenuating circumstances. To confide to her 
father her first consciousness of love for such 
a man would have been contrary to the laws 
of Nature. But why had she not confided 
in the man who loved her more deeply, more 
unselfishly than even the painter in his fiery 
youth had done! Alas! mused Filippo. He 
himself had been utterly blind — he had seen 
the look of ardent admiration in the Frate's 
eyes, he had even thought vaguely that Fran- 
cesca might be disturbed by such looks — but 
when Domenico had spoken of his suspicion 
that she loved some one, he had completely 
forgotten the monk and his vague disquietude 
of mind had passed away. Becajise of the 
angry words that had broken up his last meet- 
ing with Domenico, he had gone to Eome and 
suffered the breach between them to widen. 

" Insensate I" he cried, rising hastily from 
the writing table and passing back and forth 
before his cabinets without even a glance at 
their treasured contents, "how could I have 
failed to see this? And how can I intercede 
now for the man who has done this wrong? 
Let him suffer, let him pay the last farthing 
exacted by monastic discipline I" 

But Filippo knew that his promise to Fran- 
cesca bound him in honor to take some steps 
and, after more restless pacing through the 
deserted rooms, he came back to his task and 
despatched a letter to Cardinal Bonatti, ask- 
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ing him to bring his influence to bear upon 
the gentle Prior of San Domenica, who, he 
doubted not, would be willing to shorten the 
sentence of Fra Antonio. And he further 
asked the Cardinal to suggest to Benedetto the 
removal of the young monk to Borne, where, 
far from Florence, he could paint away his 
sins and mistakes. 

For several days Francesca lay in her bed, 
watched over by Margherita, and despaired 
over by Filippo. She was consumed by fever 
and, in her delirium, told her tragic story to 
the devoted watchers in agonized exclama- 
tions, in entreaties and words of tenderest 
love. Sometimes at night — those stormy 
autumn nights when Filippo believed she 
would not live until morning — she would cry 
out above the wind that circled the old fast- 
ness of Campanello, " Antonio! Antonio I" 
until Filippo could bear no more and, had he 
known the whereabouts of the prisoner, would 
have gone forth and brought him to that bed- 
side in the face of all the Priors and Ghostly 
Fathers hatched in the Church Militant. 

Early one morning, some weeks after her 
arrival, Francesca was prematurely delivered 
of a son and lay between life and death for 
many days. The little creature, so hastily 
called upon to assume his independent exist- 
ence, held his life by as frail a thread as his 
mother, who was sustained by Filippo through 
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those moments of hope and despair, when, in 
the crisis, the forces of life and death bat- 
tled for victory. But a day came when life 
conquered in the sick chamber and Francesca 
opened her eyes and looked at Filippo, too 
weak to smile, yet with the light of her soul 
once more kindled behind that gaze. He was 
kneeling beside her, scarcely breathing in his 
intense joy, and looking in those tragic eyes 
which alone told of life. But they had looked 
upon him and known him and that was hope 
enough for one day. 

Suddenly, as Filippo touched her hand 
which lay on the coverlet, he heard the thin 
gasping cry of the infant coming from the 
next chamber. Margherita rose and left the 
room, while Filippo, watching Francesca's 
face, saw a faint flush rise, saw the lips part 
and the eyes suddenly look toward the door 
with an anxious questioning appeal. He bent 
low to hear if she would make the faintest 
whisper, but for a while all was still. Sud- 
denly the cry rose louder and more insistent; 
again Francesca trembled and strove to speak, 
but even Filippo could not hear the words. 
He rose softly and, opening the door, was 
gone. When he returned he carried in his 
a\rms a shapeless bundle. Gently he knelt at 
the bedside, so that Francesca might see the 
tiiy face and tight-shut eyes of the baby. 
She looked at it a moment and then a sudden 
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radiation of life passed over her face. Smil- 
ing, she raised her hand feebly and whispered, 
1 i My baby, my little Antonio ! ' ' 

Each day that followed, Francesca *s im- 
provement became more marked and Filippo's 
anxiety began to concern itself chiefly with the 
delay in hearing from Domenico Corso. It 
seemed unimaginable that he would send no 
reply to the letter, even if he had been un- 
willing to respond in person. But the courier 
Oampanello had despatched to Florence had 
returned, bringing no message with him save 
that Messer Corso had been ill. Francesca 
asked daily for news of her father and seemed 
relieved each time that Filippo assured her 
none had come. Once she drew his head down 
beside her and her baby, who had now become 
her constant solace and whose little life, so 
undesired by all around her, seemed almost 
miraculously to have saved her own. 

"When my father sees us," she whispered, 
"do you think he will forgive me?" 

"Ah, Francesca, it is my hope." 

"How could he help but rejoice that my 
babe has come into the world, all love and sun- 
shine, like the perfect forgiveness of God, 
which keeps nothing back? Even if he is so 
very tiny, he will grow. He told me last 
night," she went on, taking the wee hand in 
hers and feeling it curl round her finger, 
"that one day he would be very tall and very 
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handsome like his " she stopped and the 

tears filled her eyes. "Ah, Filippo, no one 
can be like him; even his own son will be 
bnt a shadow of the great man I love! Tell 
me, have you any news of him?" 

"It is not time, my letter has scarce reached 
Borne and Prior Benedetto might not think 
it necessary to reply to my intercession for 
many weeks. Francesca mia, Fra Antonio 
cannot hope to escape without some months, 
at least, of punishment. You must not look 
for that." 

"Punishment for my sin," she murmured, 
gently substituting Filippo *s finger for her 
own in the baby's rosy hand. Her godfather 
did not argue with her, for she was too weak 
and her heart seemed to find comfort in as- 
suming all the load of guilt. 

Presently the baby made one of those little 
husky cries which Francesca loved and which 
she often playfully interpreted to Filippo, who 
was never so happy as when he saw her smile 
with something of the old girlish lightsome- 
ness. 

"He is speaking to you, Filippo, attend 
carefully. He says his name is Antonio Fi- 
lippo, and that you are to be his godfather 
and that he relies on your protection for a 
time, and afterwards, when he is big and 
strong, he will love you and repay — — " Her 
voice broke as the tragedy of the child's pre- 
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carious future smote the mother's heart with 
a pang of fear and remorse. Stretching out 
her weak arms to Filippo, her smile melted 
into an expression of anxious entreaty. "You 
will not let us be separated, will you, Caro 
miof" 

"Never, while I have my castle for your 
stronghold. But, fear not, Francesca, some 
way will be found. Best now in peace. The 
baby is alive and here beside you; a month 
ago you were fleeing from Florence, doubtful 
if you would ever reach here; now you have 
him and I have you both — we will trust for 
all the rest, will we not, my dear!" 



CHAPTER XVI 

"The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; - 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes." 

Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice. 

HHHE next day, Domenico Corso, accompanied 
-*■ by two servants and a mountain guide, ar- 
rived at Campanello and was ushered into the 
study, where his host greeted him with some 
constraint. But the preponderating feeling in 
Filippo's mind was one of relief that the mo- 
mentous hour, when Francesca's fate would be 
decided, had come at last. 

"Will you not rest and refresh yourself 
after the long journey V 9 his friend inquired, 
saluting the Magnifico, who, dressed in a 
furred riding habit and holding his plumed 
hat at his side, advanced into the chamber, his 
stately port and immovable face betraying 
no outward emotion, 

"Only a glass of wine, Filippo. I made a 
meal, such as it was, at Borniglio and I will 
wait to break bread until we have discussed 
certain pressing matters that concern me 
much and which have brought me to the wilds 
at a moment when my presence was greatly 
needed in Florence/ 9 
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"Sit down then by the fire and I will have 
a bottle of my rare sherry decanted for you. 
Pietro, bring the wine for his Excellence and 
see that the servants and horses are refreshed 
and suitably lodged.' ' 

Messer Corso stood before the massive stone 
chimney, drawing off his gauntlets and warm- 
ing his hands at the fire. Thoughtfully and 
silently he unfastened his riding cloak and 
revealed beneath a doublet trimmed with 
miniver. 

"Were the roads bad!" Filippo inquired, 
watching his guest attentively, and wonder- 
ing what thoughts were busy behind those 
dark eyes fixed on the flames. 

"They were at their worst and, to make 
the journey still more devilish, one of my 
horses went lame." 

"Why not go to your room and change 
your habit and rest awhile; you cannot feel 
like talking, travel-worn as you are and with 
your spurs unstrapped and your boots 
muddy. ' ' 

1 ' I think not of them. My distress and per- 
turbation of mind have been such, Filippo, 
that I have not known whether I pointed 
toward the head or tail of my horse, and it 
is not likely I shall be nice about a pair of 
mud-stained boots!" 

"As you will, amico mio, but seat yourself 
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in this easy chair and sip your sherry, while 
we talk." 

The wine had come and Domenico Corso sat 
down, holding a tall goblet up to the light, as 
though he would assure himself by its rich 
color that it was indeed the famous sherry he 
loved. 

"How is Francescaf" he began after the 
first swallow, turning to look at his friend 
with those inscrutable eyes. 

"She is gradually coming back to life, but 
a week ago I thought the way out for her was 
death, not life." 

"And the " Messer Corso hesitated, 

looking again into the fire "and the child, 

what of it!" 

"A boy, small and delicate, but already 
gaining, if the nurse is to be trusted. 

"God's bread!" suddenly exclaimed the 
Magnifico, "I would have that monk burned 
at the stake, if I had my will!" 

Neither spoke for a moment, Filippo pre- 
ferring to follow his guest's lead rather than 
make the first move in such a dangerous 
game. The chess-men were drawn up, but not 
one pawn could be spared on the side of the 
defense. 

"Has Francesca talked you into believing 
that he is a martyr, Filippo Campanello!" 

"No, my friend, she has not." 

"Do you know where he is imprisonedt" 
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"No." 

"I might have killed him the night I found 
him out — the thief! — but because of a scruple, 
because of his name or his office, I missed my 
revenge. ' ' 

"His pain would have been ended with one 
thrust; now he lives to suffer." 

"Sangue di Biol I hope he does!" 

"Francesca's sufferings seem somewhat 
nearer my thoughts — let us consider them 
first." 

"She has not enjoyed a monopoly in that 
direction. What do you suppose that I have 
suffered because of her shameless conduct! 
Have I known peace or health since she dis- 
graced herself and me by running away- 
leaving her home without a word, slipping out 
in the dark, careless of her own good name 
or mine?" 

"It certainly was a desperate act," replied 
Filippo, striving to agree, where agreement 
was possible. 

"I thought that she cared for me," Domen- 
ico resumed, "but her affections were never 
really mine any more than her Mother's were. 
First she loved you and then, in her unmaid- 
enly folly, she gave herself body and soul to 
a man I would not break bread with, whose 
crime has polluted for me the very atmosphere 
of Florence, where, were it known, men would 
look at me askance." 
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"None can know what has happened, surely 
the particulars are not bruited about !" 

"What think you, Filippo! Even your im- 
practical mind must perceive that when a 
maiden leaves her father's roof and becomes 
a vagrant on the high road — exposing herself 
to vulgar eyes and travelling unprotected like 
a mountebank — tongues are going to wag." 

"Who knows that she was unprotected!" 

"No one knows anything, save that she 
fled." 

"And what do they say!" 

"God's blood, man! The topic is not dis- 
cussed in my hearing!" 

"What story did you make up to deceive 
your household!" 

"I let it be known that her unreasoning 
aversion to wed the man of my choice drove 
her to take refuge in the Nunnery of Santa 
Croce. This will do for a time ; but, of course, 
unless she returns with me soon, the story 
will not hold holy water." 

"What do you plan to dot" 

"To bring her to her senses first and then 
bring her back to Florence, where she must 
comport herself as my daughter should." 

"What will become of the infant!" 

"Are there not women who can be hired to 
nurse such children! Any service can be 
bought that ever I heard of!" 

"Doubtless there are such women, Domen- 
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ico, but in that event what will happen to 
Francesca?" 

4 "Happen to her? Why, her return to the 
paths of virtue and to her duty as Francesca 
Corso! Do you suppose that I shall suffer 
the child of a renegade priest to stand in the 
way of my daughter's prospects in life! 
Some day she must marry and, as the wife 
of one of our Florentine nobles, her youthful 
escapade will be buried forever. I shall not 
tell it and certainly you will not; and for a 
woman to publish her own shame would be 
something I have yet to hear of in my long 
experience. ' ' 

"Francesca is unusual, her ideas are curi- 
ously free from worldly considerations. ' ' 

"Her actions would certainly seem to point 
that way. So much the more need for those 
who have wisdom to circumvent her folly.' ' 

"That has been done to the best of my 
ability, for, almost as soon as she arrived here, 
I sent my retinue back to Florence. Only 
Margherita and her old husband Pietro re- 
main and they would die before they would 
betray my secrets. Save for them, none knows 
of the birth of a child here at Campanello. ' ' 

"When can she be moved!'' demanded Do- 
menico Corso, looking with a more friendly 
aspect at his host. 

"Not for some time; in her state of health, 
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it could hardly be thought of before the 
spring." 

"Spring!" thundered her father. "What 
folly is this, Filippo?" 

"She has been at death's door and is still 
too weak to raise her head from the pillow. 
Such a journey down the mountains at this 
time of year could not be undertaken with- 
out the gravest risk, even were there no 
question of separation involved. " 

"Separation, what separation f" 

"Separation from her child." 

"Diavolo! I tell you that I will not suffer 
this bastard to ruin my world or hers. She 
must listen to the voice of authority. Shall 
we return to Florence with an unfathered babe 
at Francesca's breast! No, if she must wait 
until spring, let the child be disposed of with- 
out delay." 

"Domenico, you would kill her! She could 
not survive a new form of torture such as 
this would be." 

"You were mad when you did not take the 
child from her the day it was born. She 
should have been made to think it had died 
and then this devilish predicament might have 
been avoided." 

"That could hardly have been, considering 
that she took sanctuary here and appealed to 
me to protect her and her infant." 

"To protect her from the consequences of 
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her folly would have been the course of wis- 
dom." 

"I could not have deceived her, Domenico, 
not to have saved my own life." 

"What do you propose to do now, then!" 

"To care for her, with your assistance, 
until she is well." 

"And what then?" 

The two men looked at each other steadily 
and then Filippo made his first important 
move. 

"To keep her child." 

"How!" 

"To adopt him myself." 

Domenico laughed bitterly and threw the 
lees of his wine out on the hearth. 

"You were always mad, Filippo, but you 
never had quite the opportunity to reveal your 
true state until now." 

"Perhaps not, but even this proposal will 
not solve the problem, I fear." 

"What face could you put upon such an act! 
To sanction Francesca's folly in this way 
would be found out and men would accuse 
you of being the father." 

"Domenico, you presume too far on your 
privilege as my guest. This infant, if it 
lives, will be a power with Francesca greater 
than you or I. Already his life has saved 
her own, for, without the joy his coming has 
brought, she would have died. Be very oasfe^ 
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my friend," Filippo went on, making his sec- 
ond move, "that Francesca will never give 
this child up while life lasts. She will claim 
him as her own, and, if you want your 
daughter, yon must arrange some other way to 
possess her than by taking this babe from 
her." 

"Zounds! Can she return to Florence 
shamelessly acknowledging her maternity t" 

"She does not look upon it thus; she sees 
in her son the image of the man she loves and, 
far from thinking it her shame, she thanks 
God for the blessing granted her." 

"Am I in a mad-house t" shouted Domenico 
Corso, rising suddenly and approaching the 
table where Filippo was seated and striking 
it violently with his fist. "Have I no authority 
over my own daughter! She shall obey me! 
She shall do as I think right, if she dies for 
it!" 

"Domenico, you cannot touch her while she 
is under my roof. If she is ready to go with 
you on your terms, well and good; if she is 
not, she remains here and the child remains 
with her. Think a moment," Filippo argued, 
feeling a sudden pity for the furious man be- 
fore him, "if you want Francesca back again, 
you must be willing to make terms, to con- 
cede some things and see if, in the goodness of 
her heart, she will not concede others. Would 
it not be better to talk it over with her, leav- 
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ing the matter open until you are cooler and 
she is less weak and wrought upon by fear 
and suffering? Can you think of no plan 
whereby you can secure to her the joy of 
having her child ?" 

"None that smacks of respectability." 

"Perhaps, if you would consent to let her 
spend her summers here, she would be willing 
to be with you in the winter, leaving the child 
with me as my ostensible ward, or adopted 
son. I would urge her to do this and you 
would find me, in spite of all you think now, 
your best friend. In your nature, Domenico, 
you have no power of reconciling opposing 
conditions; you are too violent when you are 
aroused. You must consider things dispas- 
sionately if you would not make a great and 
lasting scandal of your misfortune. Surely 
your name is great enough to turn aside any 
ignorant gossip." 

"The child would always be a menace to 
Francesca's fair name, Filippo. Some day it 
would all come out." 

"If she married a man who loved her for 
what she was, who loved her enough not to 
care for her predicament, she would be saved. ' ' 

"Men prize women for their fair names, 
Filippo. A man will no more wed a woman 
whose fame is not what he first believed it 
to be, than he will buy a horse after he has 
looked in its mouth and discovered that h& \s»a 
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been lied to. For you, Filippo, the world is 
what you think it — to me it is as I know it 
exists. 9 ' 

"You think, then, that disinterested love 
does not exist?" 

"Not the love of a man for a woman." 

"Basta! I know that it does." 

"I will believe you," replied Domenico 
Corso, "when you find a man who will marry 
my daughter with his eyes open to exactly 
what has happened." 

Then Filippo made his third move. 

"If I am so successful, will you bestow 
her hand upon him?" 

"If he is of suitable rank. But you will 
not find him, Filippo, not outside a mad- 
house. You must think of something more 
practical. I have not come here to discuss 
chimeras." 

"I am going to look for him, nevertheless, 
Domenico, but you must give me time and 
your promise to leave Francesca here until 
the spring. She must be considered in my 
scheme of things and I will not have her 
wedded against the grain of her affections." 

"Let her be thankful if she can save her 
skin," replied her father, more roughly. 
"Talk not of the grain when the fineness is 
gone. God's Death! Campanello, if I could 
close this breach in the walls of our family 
stronghold, I would not be too particular as 
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to the means. But, after all, the whole plan 
is visionary and impracticable; I shall be 
duped again and this time by my friend, 
instead of my daughter.' ' 

"I swear that you will not be, Domenico. 
Consider what I have said and possess your 
soul in patience. When the spring comes, I 
will not fail you." 

Messer Corso's feelings were complex and 
he knew not whether to feel relief or anger at 
the sense of power his friend's words sug- 
gested. Jealousy that Campanello should be 
so influential in his daughter's counsels, and 
that she had sought him out in her trouble, 
still rankled; but he had begun to feel less 
positive that he could manage her. There were 
unknown depths in this child of his which he 
was just beginning to glimpse, powers of self- 
sacrifice and heroism which left him as com- 
pletely amazed, as if, in the duello, his antag- 
onist by an unknown strategy had disarmed 
him at the first thrust. Without Filippo's 
advice and assistance, could he avoid the dis- 
grace his soul dreaded above every other 
calamity! Then suddenly the whole scheme 
seemed a bubble made for his pricking and, 
from the abyss of his cogitation, he demanded 
sharply: "Do you mean to tell me that Fran- 
cesca's child would bear an honorable name — 
the name of the man she married!" 

"That would be part of the bargain." 
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"Sangue di Diol Your knight would be 
willing to stomach more than ever I could 
for a woman, were she the Holy Madonna 
herself. f ' 

Filippo smiled and, extending his hand to 
meet his friend's, the two men sealed their 
compact. "But remember," Campanello in- 
sisted, "there can be no coercion and no 
haste where Francesca is concerned It may 
be long before she can contemplate the 
thought of marriage." 

"I give you until Spring, only, and then I 
take the reins into my own hands; remember 
that, Filippo Campanello. The longer the 
delay the more difficult it will be to account 
for the age of the child.' 9 

"I think my scheme may be made to cover 
even that." 

"Well, get to your work, amico mio, and let 
it be swift and, now that we have had our 
talk, take me to my daughter." 



CHAPTER XVII 

"I am. poor brother Iippo, by your leave! 

* * * You're my man, you've seen the world 
— The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colors, lights and shades. 
Changes, surprises, — and God made it all!" 

Robert Browning : Fra Lippo Lippi. 

A FTER a week's journey through the Apen- 
-** nines, in charge of one of the Brothers of 
San Domenica, Antonio reached the monastery 
of Santa Maria della Bocca, which was his desti- 
nation. Seen from the valley below, the 
ancient hospice appeared to have been carved 
from the rock-crowned summit of the moun- 
tain, and, to the traveller looking up through 
each vista in the long ascent, it loomed frown- 
ing and medieval. So close was its resem- 
blance to the formation of the mountain, that 
it was difficult to tell where the face of the 
rock ended and the walls of the monastery 
began. Here and there, where a turn in the 
pathway revealed a more commanding pros- 
pect, a crucifix extended its arms against the 
sky. Unbroken solitude held the mountain 
pass and seemed to enclose the wayfarer in 
an eternal silence. For two years Antonio 
must watch the slow passage of tha &a?j% ix^so^ 

SOI 
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this lone retreat, far from the city where 
Francesca dwelt and where — soul of the uni- 
verse to every Florentine — rose San Giovanni 
and the great dome of the Cathedral Dante, 
exiled and journeying through these same 
mountains on his way to France, looked not 
back to the beloved city with more yearning 
than did Antonio. 

Before the gate in the outer walls of 
Santa Maria della Bocca opened to receive 
them, Antonio turned to bid farewell to his 
kind guide and fellow monk who seemed, in 
that strange place, the only link between the 
life of rich experience he was leaving and the 
cold, forbidding future which here awaited 
him. They clasped hands warmly. 

"Farewell, Agnello, forget not Tonetto, and, 
if one day I return to Florence, may I find your 
heart unchanged towards me. You will prob- 
ably be going back tomorrow and I shall see 
you no more alone. Carry my greetings to 
Anselm and bid him assemble my class of boys 
and teach them for love of me. Tell him also 
that I make him a gift of my paints and all 
the artist's gear which I left behind at San 
Domenica and bid him carry on my work of 
covering the cloister walls with goodly fres- 
coes, from the design's I made." 

Suddenly the door was opened and they 
were admitted into the great courtyard of the 
monastery where a row of gaily caparisoned 
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mules stood saddled and waiting to set forth 
with their riders down the mountain side. A 
group of travellers was gathered near them, 
nobles with their servants and muleteers, stop- 
ping for a moment to quaff the stirrup cup. 
Dream-like they seemed to Antonio, whose 
guide led him and Agnello through their 
midst to an inner court where they came upon 
a small company of ecclesiastics. At the ap- 
proach of the two strangers from Florence, 
one of these turned and beckoned Fra Agnello 
to his side. It was the Prior of Santa Maria 
della Eocca. While the Frate approached, in 
obedience to the summons of the reverend pre- 
late, Antonio stood near the fountain, where 
a statue of the Virgin, seated among the rocks, 
occupied the center of the small cortUe. 

The Prior received the letter which Agnello 
had brought from Benedetto and, breaking the 
seal, read it attentively, looking from time 
to time at Antonio with an expression of in- 
terest, and speaking in low tones to Agnello, 
as though questioning him. They conversed 
thus for some time and then the Prior sum- 
moned a lay brother and gave him some di- 
rections. At this, Agnello respectfully with- 
drew and rejoined his fellow traveller. 

"It is to be no worse than you feared, 
Tonetto," he whispered — "solitary imprison- 
ment for a time. But take heart, for, while 
his Eeverence seems a severe man, 'tis mtf 
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belief that sooner or later our own Prior will 
intercede for you and perhaps the sentence 
may be shortened ; there will be a lighter pen- 
ance before the two years are over, or my 
name is not Agnello. I know that in our 
Prior's letter there was mention of his love 
for you and his grief in your wrongdoing. 
I myself told Prior Angello that you were a 
great painter and that there was none like 
you in Florence.' ' 

"I thank you, Agnello mio, I am all un- 
worthy to receive such gentle commendations; 
I have prepared myself for the worst and 
can bear whatever comes." 

At this moment the lay brother touched 
Antonio on the shoulder and, without a word, 
led him from the courtyard and into the 
silent cloister. There, in the chapel near 
at hand, the monks were singing vespers 
and their chant rose and fell in the long 
Gregorian cadence of the Magnificat, now surg- 
ing to a climax of praise, now sinking to some 
minor close of resignation. Penetrated by the 
poignant appeal of the hidden music, Antonio 
stood still, a wave of despair breaking over 
him. Then he felt his arm gently taken and his 
guide drew him away through a doorway into 
a passage cut in the rock, which, after lead- 
ing them past many windings, terminated in 
a stairway. Ascending this they found them- 
selves at length in front of a door, heavily 
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barred. As they bent to enter the low arch 
of the cell, Antonio felt that here, at last, was 
the end of his journey. Exhausted, he sank 
down upon the straw of his pallet bed, asking 
no questions, desiring no companionship, only 
longing for the darkness to cover him in an 
endless sleep. 

The night passed dreamlessly and morning 
woke him to the reality of existence, which 
he was powerless to lay down as he had laid 
down his tired body, but which started awake 
to the sharp stab of pain. He found him- 
self in a bare chamber whose whitewashed 
walls, stained in fantastic patterns by ex- 
posure to the weather, suggested maps of a 
purgatorial country where henceforth Antonio 
Malaspina must dwell. 

A stool stood near his bed and a table, on 
which had been placed a stone jug containing 
water. Nothing broke the blank monotony 
of the vaulted cell save the low arch of the 
doorway and the window near the bed. Noth- 
ing of life was there, no symbol save the 
lines upon the wall. With the quick imagi- 
nation of the artist, Antonio remembered 
the empty staves of music he had seen in 
the chant books of San Domenico before 
the notes were written, meaningless pages, 
but not more blank than his own life had 
now become. How could he fill those empty 
staves, how answer the interminable roll- 
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call of the days? Rapidly computing the 
eternity before him, he found that over seven 
hundred times he must answer "Present" 
when no part of that which made the living 
passion of his life was present at Santa 
Maria. No, his being was in Florence, in 
that moonlit garden of Porta San Martino 
where Francesca 1 

For a week he had been battling with mem- 
ory, keeping that name from his thoughts. 
During his journey, when each day's march 
had covered five ieagues, there had been many 
diversions, beside healthful exercise, to aid 
him; now all help was swept away and, in the 
sudden agony of loss, he cried aloud, "Fran- 
cesca! Francesca mia!" 

Starting from his bed like one distraught, 
he rushed to the window and, seizing the 
iron stanchions that defended it, tore at 
them with mad, unavailing hands. A ter- 
rible moment of despair shook his very rea- 
son. For a time he felt that he was in- 
sane; the cell, the lonely monastery and all 
the horror of those days since he had seen 
Francesca, were part of his madness. This 
gaunt loneliness was a spectre which his mind 
had created and which he could not throw 
off. The stillness beat upon his ears, while 
the blood in his arteries thundered from 
within. Looking wildly about the cell, he 
next rushed to the door, but it was barred. 
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There was no escape, he must die of the horror 
that encircled him like fire ! Again he turned 
to the window and gazed wildly out. 

The sun had risen and the mountains stood 
clear and majestic in the frosty air — so near 
that the prisoner could see the mighty pine 
trees on their sides, enveloping the gorge with 
mystery — while, rising above him like gods, 
their chiseled faces reflected the dawn. Oh, to 
be free ! To wander over those mountains, to 
lie down in their forests and feel the stir of 
earth and the passing of airs not freer to 
come and go than he! Leaning on the stone 
embrasure, Antonio suffered his eyes to travel 
over that vast scene, which, to the average 
Florentine of his day, would have appeared 
savage and repellant. But to the painter, it 
was as though a veil had been rent before 
him, revealing that grandeur he had read of 
in the "Divina Comedia." 

Looking down into the circular ravine 
which fell away below the walls of the 
monastery, Antonio's fancy pictured the 
ledges of the rock as Circles in the * 'In- 
ferno,' ' descending, tier on tier, down the 
mountain sides until they were lost in ob- 
scurity. Two volcanic looking rocks guarded 
the entrance to this Purgatory, and, between 
their sundered profiles, lay a curtain of mist. 
Above in the calm sky of morning, an eagle 
soared toward the south. Airs, charged ^r^k. 
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the keen aroma of the pines stole into the 
cell; they breathed of vigor, of life, and An- 
tonio, with a new rush of despair, cast him- 
self on his knees before the loveliness of that 
outer world. Shipwrecked on the cold shores 
of monastic discipline, he felt that his salvage 
had been won at too great a cost; his soul 
was not worth the price. Nothing was precious 
without Francesca, who had roused in him 
that potent spirit of life which now consumed 
him with a flaming desire, sweet but impotent. 
What would her father do to make her suffer? 
What fate would be in store for the unborn 
child he was never to see, but for whom lie 
yearned t 

Martin Luther had cast off his priestly 
vows, not as a shameful apostate, but with 
the joy of a liberator of men — of monks like 
himself who had ceased to feel the conviction 
of their calling and who could no longer be- 
lieve in the dogmas of Rome. The thought of 
escape to that country, which he had been 
taught to regard as the cradle of heresy, 
seemed like a glimpse into the Land of 
Beulah. Campanello, Antonio remembered, 
had not believed the celibacy of priests es- 
sential to salvation — they had talked of it 
once. Was it certain, after all, that God, 
who had implanted such love in the human 
heart, meant its annihilation in men dedi- 
cated to His service? Could anything so 
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strong, so exquisitely bound with, every fibre 
of a man, transform him into the energumen 
the church believed Antonio to be? If he 
could no longer live unwedded, even in 
thought, of what availed such penance? He 
was like a living thing, escaped from the 
mould which had held and fashioned him, the 
spirit stood free, but naked in a world of 
doubt. 

A knock sounded at the door, and An- 
tonio, starting up, stood looking toward 
the low archway. Again the knock, and then 
a voice cried out: "Buon giomo, Brother 
Monk, I come to bring you the day's feast 
of black bread." 

At the sound of a voice, Antonio's presence 
of mind returned. "Thank you, my kind 
Brother, but I feel no hunger." 

"Let me in,'* the high, somewhat childish 
tones commanded, "I would speak with you I" 

"You are at liberty to come or go, the door 
is barred from without." 

Then followed the sound of rusty bolts with- 
drawn and, in a moment, Antonio beheld a 
figure in the doorway, which, at first sight, 
he believed to be that of a toy. His visitor 
stooped to pick up a basket which he had set 
down outside, and, as he rose, the squat form 
of a novice was revealed in the archway. His 
broad face was very friendly and gazed at the 
prisoner with the mingled awe and hardihood of 
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the peasant. Antonio looked at him gravely, 
then, unable to resist so much bonhomie in 
the jovial face and small black eyes before 
him, he smiled. Instantly a row of short, 
white teeth gleamed an answer. 

"Well, my young Brother,' ' said Antonio, 
"speak on." 

"How have you rested?' ' inquired his "visi- 
tor, as, with a quick roll of his fat body, he 
lifted the basket over the sill and, raising 
the lid, examined its contents with much ear- 
nestness. 

"Well enough for a prisoner. And who are 
you, if I may ask?" 

"I amDino." 

"Would you care to enter?" 

"Grazie, I would like right well to sit down 
and rest me after climbing the Jacob's ladder 
which leads to your cell. I am not an Angel, 
but a fat little Brother from the Mugello." 

"Bring your basket then to sit on, my 
friend, for I have few accommodations for 
guests." 

"There is no comfort in any monastery, 
so far as my experience carries me, unless 
it be in the Lord Prior's apartment, where I 
carry wood to feed a fire which only makes 
the cloister and refectory seem more cellar- 
like when I return." 

"It must be very cold here in winter; even 
now the nights and mornings seem chill." 
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Dino stood gazing at the tall, tragic-looking 
prisoner with, a naive curiosity which Antonio 
could not resent. Planting his fists in his fat 
■sides and standing with arms akimbo, the nov- 
ice shook his head solemnly. 

' ' They tell us that to be in hell is to burn and 
to see the flames leaping about us, but in win- 
ter it would be a goodly place. Could I get 
there for the next five months, I should be 
well content. For all that I am so fat, I feel 
the cold as a stuck pig feels the sharp steel 
in his flank.' ' 

"What have you in your basket,' ' said An- 
tonio, looking down at his strange visitor, "it 
reminds me of the fishing basket I carried as 
a boy." 

"By the Mass!" exclaimed Dino, "it is my 
trout basket. But see," he continued, open- 
ing the lid, ' ' I have here a small flask of wine 
for you, bread, cheese and an apple." 

"Thank you. Are you to be my jailer!" 

Dino nodded his head, looking longingly at 
the food as he drew it forth and placed it on 
the table by Antonio's bed. 

"Take some wine yourself, little Brother, 
and a bit of bread, if you have the appetite." 

"Appetite? I am always hungry. That is 
the reason for my thinking that our Lady 
and her gentlemen, the blessed Saint Dominic 
and Saint Francis, must have been mistaken 
about my vocation. Always, since my baby- 
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hood, I have had this mighty craving for food 
and drink. My mother used to tell me that 
my nose turned up so far because I was al- 
ways pressing my little face greedily to her 
breast. 9 ' 

"Perhaps the mountain air has some blame 
to share with you." 

"Holy Virgin! I wish that it could share 
my penances for inordinate feeding. At this 
moment I could devour your loaf and that 
fist of cheese with as little scruple as Niti 
would in Quaresima. J ' 

"Eat, my Brother, if it will offend no rule 
of abstinence. I shall want but little that you 
bring me; beyond that little, all shall be 
yours. ' ' 

"By the goats of my father I" cried the 
small novice, smiling delightedly, "I will make 
short work of this loaf." Then, as though 
struck by a sudden thought, he looked up 
at the pale face of Antonio ; the corners of his 
mouth fell and his hand relaxed its hold of 
the piece he was about to tear from the pris- 
oner's supply. 

"Are you in trouble, Ser Brother?" he 
asked. "Your face is so white, so thin. It 
is a shame for me, who am fat and full of 
barley and goat's milk, to eat what you so 
sorely need." 

"Have you heard aught about me, Brother 
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Dino, or for what cause I have come to this 
prison?" 

"Not I. Only I know that you come from 
Florence near the goodly province of the Mu- 
gello, where I was born. You have made a poor 
exchange/ ' Dino continued, looking round at 
the rude cell. "You must have loved sin to 
come to this." 

* ' They called it sin, little Brother, but it was 
really because, like you, I was too hungry. 
Here I must kill my appetite." 

"Holy Saint Dominic! Will it bring me 
one day to a cold prison like this, with none to 
speak to, no hot victuals, nor freedom to rove 
these mountains where, in summer, I love to 
fish the streams ? Oh ! " he cried with a sudden 
ecstasy of remembrance, * * fish is the only meat 
that ever I have enough of! The hot crisp 
shapes on the spit, how I love them! I never 
stop for bones, heads, tails, fins; all are good 
for Dino!" 

He laughed and Antonio was forced to smile 
at so much simplicity. "Such a life as this 
cannot be altogether bad for one like you, my 
friend," he said. "Certainly it has its 
compensations. * ' 

Dino was silent a moment, considering. "We 
are not alike," he remarked at last, as gravely 
as it was possible for him. "You are a noble, 
I can tell by your speech, by the way your 
nostrils curve back, arched and trembling a 
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little as you talk, and by your ears, which rest 
close beside your head, not sticking out like 
mine, which grow as fungus grows on an 
old tree. What sorrow makes your face so 
sad? When I look at you, I actually lose 
my desire to eat. It will be good for me to 
be with you, Ser Monk, and good for Niti." 
"Niti? Who is Niti!" 
"Niti is my goat. He is a great help to me 
in many ways. We sleep together at night 
and he keeps me warm. He understands about 
food and never refuses aught for his stomach. 
I will bring him to see you when I come again 
and, if you love goats and understand them, 
he can be spared to be with you from time to 
time." 

"Are his duties so numerous, little 

Brother?" 

"God knows, who made him." 

"What does he do in the Convent?" 

"He is the scapegoat, and the younger 

Brothers have a way of tying stones about 

his neck for their sin-offerings. Sometimes I 

have known my poor Niti so weighted down 

with stones in bags about his neck, that he 

could scarcely walk. This day, after matins, 

I heard him calling to me. He was in the 

courtyard, butting at the pump, with ten 

stones hanging from him. The novices laugh 

and say they feel lighter for each one he 

bears. Maledettof My heart is angered against 
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them, and yet I dare not complain to the 
Lord Prior, lest he turn Niti out on the cold 
mountain. ' ' 

Dino was thoughtful for a moment and 
placed a hunk of bread, already torn from 
the loaf, in his wide mouth. He swallowed 
it absently and then looked up at Antonio, 
who stood in a ray of sunlight which entered 
through the window set in the massive walls. 

"Whatever you have done,'' he began, im- 
pulsively, somewhat after the manner of a dog 
who, upon careful smelling, wags his tail and 
decides that the stranger is of the right sort, 
"I don't believe it was very bad, for after 
all's said and done, there's different kinds of 
right and wrong in this world, or my name's 
not Dino Poggi. One for the saints, one for 
you and one for me. Our Lady could not get 
our parts mixed, for even I have that much 
sense. You couldn't expect a man like me, 
who can't read a word, to please the Madonna 
as Saint Dominic could. He was a gentleman 
and could write her beautiful books and pray 
to her in her native tongue. As for you, 
Brother Monk, you are too young and beau- 
tiful of face to live like our great founder on 
snails and roots, for he was an old gentleman, 
if the picture in our chapel was painted from 
the life. Young blood is going to heat a man 
more than the thin stream that's left in the 
old. God knows all this and that's how I com- 
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fort myself about my stomach, always shout- 
ing out for more. He knows what a trouble- 
some fellow I've got inside me, for He who 
gave me my belly must have meant me to 
fill it." 

"You are a philosopher, Dino, and I am 
glad you have worked things out so satisfac- 
torily. A monk without a belief in his credo 
is generally a prisoner like myself, despised 
and banished from human society." 

"You have me," said Dino, gravely, and 
then, after a pause, "how long shall you be 
here ? ' ' 

"Two years." 

"Diavolot If I feel for you in half an hour 
what I do now," Dino remarked with a roll of 
his stout body, in which his stomach played no 
small part, "how shall I feel in two years? 
When you are ready to go back to Florence, 
perhaps they will let me follow you down to 
the warm valleys where I was born. ' ' 

Antonio looked at the simple face of his 
jailer and something like a rift of happiness 
entered his prison, so needy is the heart for 
love, even the love of these humble little 
Brothers of the world who stand and wait for 
a greater soul to smile upon them. 

"Dino," said Antonio, looking kindly into 
the upturned face with its nose so grotesquely 
tilted, "I have a feeling that we shall be 
friends, you from the kindness of your heart, 
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I from my need of that kindness. Some day 
I will tell you a little about myself and why I 
must dwell here so far from all I love." 

"And do you love some one very much?" 
asked Dino, his eyes round with wonder and 
curiosity. 

"Yes, my Brother, and you must understand 
from the beginning, that, for the most part, 
I shall prove but a sorry companion. Often 
I must be alone to fight things out. Some- 
times, when you come to my door, I shall not 
want to be disturbed. I shall be struggling 
with a certain problem of mine. But, at other 
times, it will be a comfort to speak with you 
and see the kindly look in your face." 

"I understand, ' J said the novice very grave- 
ly. "It will be with you as it is with my 
stomach. A whiff of food, sometimes a 
thought of it, wakens desire. But, at most, I 
can come to you only at night and morning. 
Before opening the door I will knock, and, if 
you bid me enter, I will bring you what cheer 
I have. And I will ask Brother Droctrovius 
if I may not fetch a scaldino to help you keep 
warm. ' ' 

"Dino, you are kind, though unlearned in 
the arts and elegancies of life; give me your 
hand, little Brother, for in your simplicity, I 
feel a kind of rest for my spirit. But leave me 
now and tonight we will talk more together.' ' 



CHAPTER XVHI 

"Like a god going through his world, there stands 
One mountain for a moment in the dusk, 
Whole brotherhoods of cedars on its brow: 
And you are ever by me while I gaze 
— Are in my arms as now — as now — as now !" 

Robert Browning: Pippa Passes. 

\\TBEKS slipped away and Antonio, looking 
* * out from the window of his cell, lost all 
memory of their passage. Nothing marked the 
days as distinct one from another. Time moved 
as a drift bf sand is moved by the wind in 
the desert, imperceptibly its form is changed, 
its place shifted. Yet, in the featureless mo- 
notony of the waste, who can measure the 
rise and fall of these tideless waves! Only 
the inner life bore landmarks, and from the 
prisoner's first despair had been born a graver, 
but not less profound, realization of the trag- 
edy that had befallen him. His love had 
passed through the first stage of passion, 
when a man looks upon the woman as part of 
his own flesh, a more perfect emanation of him- 
self. Francesca had been his supreme tempta- 
tion, and having instinctively appropriated all 
life to enrich his gifts, he appropriated her as 
the great desire of his soul. But now had be- 

918 
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gun the spiritualizing process of his love. 
Gradually Francesca was emerging from the 
egotism of his passion, in all the dignity of 
her own character and destiny. Across the 
music of her life he had struck a dissonant 
chord which might vibrate endlessly; he had 
assumed the supreme responsibility of a hus- 
band and had then been forced to leave her 
defenseless. They had postponed their flight 
too long. Ah! if they had only left Florence 
one day earlier, this agony might have been 
spared and the wonderful life they had planned 
together would even at this moment have been 
theirs ! 

While the secret of their love had remained 
inviolate, they had seemed almost blameless, 
the offspring of an elemental force, which, 
having brought them together, was in a mea- 
sure responsible for their acts. But, at the ter- 
rible breath of the world blown upon them 
through the justly outraged Domenico Corso, 
all illusion as to his conduct had vanished and 
Antonio felt that heightening sense of sin 
which detection brings with it. In the soli- 
tude of his days at Santa Maria della Eocca, 
he suffered not only the loss of Francesca, but 
the loss of hope and belief in himself. 

Looking out from his cell on the wild pros- 
pect of gorge and mountain, Antonio 's thoughts 
often dwelt on that first impression he had re- 
ceived of a purgatorial country. The circles 
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in the rocky formation of the ravine, descend- 
ing to the depths below, fascinated his imagina- 
tion. In the vast cauldron-shaped abyss, with 
pines clinging to its sides, he pictured Dante's 
Purgatorio. No life was there, save the moun- 
tain eagle wheeling about the upper circle of 
rocks, or descending like a thunderbolt, to seek 
his prey in the gorge below. Antonio, be- 
holding all this, yearned with a great de- 
sire to escape. His health suffered, the 
cold tormented him, and his long days of idle- 
ness had begotten a listlessness heavy as stone. 
His hand craved the brush, his body sickened 
for lack of work and hardy exercise. Dino 
alone offered him the companionship for which 
he longed; while the novice, fascinated by the 
personality of his prisoner, loved to linger at 
the window, begging for one of Antonio's 
tales which made the wilderness live with a 
new and vivid meaning. Already he had 
heard the story of Dante's life and of his 
journey through the circles of the Purgatorio, 
learning more from his brief intercourse with 
Antonio than ever he had known in his life. 

"Tell me," said Dino, on one of his visits 
to the prisoner, "who dwell among the rocks 
of yonder mountainside and when do they 
come forth, that you seem to know them and 
all that they suffer!" 

"Ah! Dino, it is the old story, what a 
genius thinks is more real to him than what 
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he sees. Dante evoked these dolorous shades — 
creatures of his fiery imagination — and in two 
hundred years the world has not been able to 
forget them. The outlook before us suggests 
to my mind the scene of the Inferno and, when 
the mists of evening fill the chasm, the tragic 
shapes take form and haunt the rocks. Around 
that second ledge, where no trees grow save 
two tall pines mingling their branches, I seem 
to see the melancholy shapes of Paolo and 
Francesca da Eimini, 'who go together and 
seem upon the wind to be so light.' Locked in 
each other's arms, they fly through the twi- 
light, eternally circling the dark confines of 
their prison.' ' 

"Who are they?" asked Dino, clambering 
nearer the window and looking out over An- 
tonio's shoulder, as though each moment he 
expected to see their forms approach. 

"Lovers who suffer for their unlawful pas- 
sion when in the flesh, pitiable shades who 
tell us 'that there is no greater sorrow than 
to remember happier days in misery.' " 

"How many years must they stay in purga- 
tory!" 

"As long as the world lasts, little Brother." 

"Poverimt That were a shame. Love is 
a sweet thing. As a child I loved a little maid 
of ten. I let her milk my white goat, and I 
never forgot it." 
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"These lovers had been happier, had they 
met as children." 

"I will pray for them," said Dino, simply. 
" Perhaps our Lady knows not of them. In 
two hundred years she may have forgot their 
woes. ' ' 

Antonio smiled and, turning, looked in the 
earnest face so dose to his. Quick to re- 
spond to the glance he loved, Dino's expres- 
sion changed to one of anxious solicitude. 
"The window is too cold for you, Antonio, 
why will you not wear the sheepskin mantle 
that I brought you! Your cough is worse. 
I will bring Niti to sleep with you tonight; 
he will gladly stay with you for a morsel of 
black bread." 

1 i Why care for that which is valueless, little 
Brother! But grieve not and I will tell you 
another story. Look down to the very bottom 
of the chasm and you will see a small frozen 
lake between the pines. We will call it the 
Lake Cocytus. There traitors lie like rotted 
twigs embedded in the ice. They hold down 
their heads in shame, imploring that the icy 
crust be loosened from their eyes that they 
may weep." 

"They must be colder than we," said Dino, 
shivering. "Traitors though they be, my heart 
aches for them and I would we could get them 
melted." 

"My poor Dino! Tis only my sick fancy 
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which thus peoples the ravine with old dead 
Florentines. They are but the shadows of 
shades." 

"Tell me more," cried his companion, 
crowding still nearer, as though, by wedging 
his fat body close to Antonio, he could better 
behold this world of dreams. "But see," he 
continued, ' ' an eagle is poised above the gorge. 
I pray he spies not some motherless kid among 
the rocks." 

"Let us call him Geryon, Dino, and descend 
with him to the Third Circle where the glut- 
tonous are beset by rain, ' eternal, maledict 
and cold.' " 

"Nay, Brother!" cried Dino, "name them 
not, for with them do I belong. But methinks, 
this Hell of Dante's is worse than that which 
belongs to Holy Church, for there, at least, 
is hope of escape." 

"Fear not, little friend, thy charity shall 
cover the sins of thy stomach. No more sad 
stories to-day, but bring me, if you can, pen 
and paper, that I may write a letter. Ink I 
cannot have, for it is against the rules, but 
some red blood still colors my veins and I 
would send my thoughts homeward." 

"I will try," replied Dino, doubtfully, "and 
if they will not give me parchment, I will strip 
bark from the white birch trees that grow in 
the forest. For pen, I will pluck a quill from 
Brother Lapo's geese and my blood shall 
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write the words, the first blood of a Poggi to 
be so learned. But, after all is said and 
sealed," he queried, scratching the hair which 
fell in a dark thatch over his forehead, "who 
will deliver the packet ?" 

"If no pilgrim is found going to Florence, 
it must await that time when I have ceased 
to be a prisoner. Then you may take my 
letter and deliver it for love of me." 

Dino looked up at Antonio with eyes in 
which understanding and sorrow mingled. 
"When you cease to be a prisoner here, we 
will go together down the mountains to the 
warm valleys that we love." 

"Ah!" thought Antonio, as the door closed 
upon Dino, "if I could be freed now before 
it is too late!" 

In three months of captivity he had be- 
gun to despair. No news had reached him 
from Florence. Anselm had promised to 
write and even Prior Benedetto had said he 
would communicate with him at the first op- 
portunity. They had forgotten, none remem- 
bered his suffering save Dino and his confes- 
sor, who had come but twice to his cell. 

Often, after the long day had passed, An- 
tonio would station himself in his favorite 
place before the window, to watch the sun- 
set. Then, in the clear evening air, the clouds 
were lifted from the mountains and he could 
see range on range of distant peaks descend- 
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ing to the Tuscan plain. The world was trav- 
elling to the sea, all was in motion — seen or 
unseen — the streams, the rocks, the very sum- 
mits of the mountains were all hurrying down- 
ward. Clouds, winds, all save himself were 
free. 

When this first passionate longing for free- 
dom had been starved into submission, an- 
other as great beset him. TJhen he would take 
out his treasures from their hiding-place and 
spreading them on the stone ledge of the win- 
dow, would count them over, one by one — first 
the curl, golden and shimmering, which he 
wound about his finger each night before lying 
down to sleep, a little chain Francesca had 
worn and a sketch he had made of her clasped 
hands one day while painting her father's por- 
trait. These .seemed the symbols of a life 
which was passing from him and which, be- 
fore the expiration of the two years of impris- 
onment, might be ended. The dbbozzo was ex- 
quisite. He had drawn it with a bit of red 
chalk — the long slender fingers interlaced and 
folded over her knee with a tenderness which 
his art had conveyed in the mere outline. Thus 
she had clasped them round his neck in that 
garden of the Porta San Martino J 



CHAPTER XTX 

"Lo! it is done. Above the long lithe throat 
The mouth's mould testifies of voice and kiss, 
The shadowed eyes remember and foresee. 
Her face is made her shrine. Let all men note 
That in all years (0 Love, thy gift is this!) 
They that would look on her must come to me." 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti: The Portrait. 

WITH a rusty nail Antonio had found 
driven into the plaster near his bed, he 
scratched a calendar on the wall. Three months 
had gone by at Santa Maria della Eocca when, 
one afternoon, Niti's little hooves were heard 
tapping the stairs without and, in a moment, the 
door was unbarred and Dino entered the cell, 
followed by his bearded familiar. They came 
to bring Antonio a parcel wrapped about with 
sheepskin and sealed with a great red seal 

"A pilgrim brought it to the Convent late 
last night,' ' said Dino, excitedly. "It is for 
you, Antonio, and it comes from Florence, 
from one who loves you — so the message was 
given. The Lord Prior examined it and, find- 
ing no harm in the gift, bade me bring it to 
you this morning." 

The box was from Anselm and was found to 
contain Antonio's paints and brushes, with a 
word of affection and sympathy from his for- 

326 
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mer pupil, who, on that sunny day in some 
other life, it seemed, had illuminated the 
history of Abelard. Prior Benedetto had 
died, so the letter said, leaving his blessing 
to his dear son, and Anselm and many other 
friends of the exile prayed for him and re- 
membered him still. 

Clasping his treasure, Antonio turned from 
the astonished gaze of Dino, to weep tears 
of sorrow for the loss of his old friend, 
and tears of joy at being remembered and at 
possessing the one means of happiness life 
still contained for him. Here, at last, was 
an outlet for the creative impulse of the 
painter. Freedom came with it, spirital free- 
dom! His body must still dwell behind the 
bars of his cell, but his soul would escape. 
The walls were there, palpable, prison-like, 
but he would paint them out and, in that first 
moment, Antonio felt that they would cease 
to exist. Now, at last, he could realize the 
passionate desire, which, since the day he 
first beheld Francesca Corso, had beset him. 

"What do you do with these things ?" in- 
quired Dino, who perceived his prisoner to be 
under the influence of some strong emotion. 
His curiosity, always excited by the tragedy 
he sensed in Antonio's fate, had gradually 
overcome the reverence his personality in- 
spired. 

"I paint with them, my friend. In Florence, 
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men called be a great painter. It was life for 
me to painty little Brother — just as it is for you 
to eat — and I desired above all else to paint 
a certain picture which it was forbidden me to 
do. Now I rejoice, because here I shall be 
undisturbed; here I can perhaps create the 
vision I see before me, day and night.' ' 

"What is it!" asked Dino, looking up with 
eyes whose dog-like devotion touched Antonio 
and constituted the one claim left in the world 
of his affections. 

"You shall see, Dino mio. Day by day, as 
you come to me here, you shall watch the 
vision grow and you shall have a part in my 
joy as you have had a part in my sorrow." 

Dino smiled, but something troubled him 
and again he raised those wondering eyes, 
whose shallow vision seemed suddenly to be- 
hold a deeper meaning in the great enigma 
of human suffering. 

"You are too thin, too pale, Antonio. I 
would rather they had sent you a chine of 
beef with bread and wine to fortify your stom- 
ach against the cold and damp. The vision, 
whatever that may be, will make you more 
than ever forgetful of the fare I bring you. 
If it is holiness to fast, you are the greatest 
saint in the monastery of Santa Maria of the 
Bocks!" 

"Basta! The greatest sinner, you mean, 
my poor Dino." 
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"Well, the Saints attend to those nice dis- 
tinctions, but the place where you go will suit 
Dino Poggi." 

"Heaven, Dino, dwells in the hearts of those 
who love." 

"Love? I have never felt it, unless for my 
poor goat, Lipi, whom I was obliged to leave 
in the Mugello when I came here to be a 
monk. I loved him because of his peculiar 
way of calling when he wanted me to come to 
him. It was different from his voice at any 
other time. When I was tending the flock, he 
would walk gravely to the stone where I 
chanced to be sitting, and, bowing his hard 
head, he would put it between my knees and 
let it stay there an hour, while I scratched 
behind his ears. I wept when I said good- 
bye to him." 

"Have you known only the love of a goat, 
my poor Dino? " 

"Well, my father and mother died of the 
plague before I can remember, and my older 
brother beat me. That is why I wished to be- 
come a Frate. It is painful to love," he con- 
tinued, looking into Antonio's eyes more grave- 
ly than was his wont. "Parting from Lipi 
was pain. To see Niti carrying his load of 
stones is pain. It is enough suffering to pray 
on the stone floor of the Chapel in the frosty 
morning when my breath makes a fog before 
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my scarce opened eyes, not to speak of the 
fast days." 

"You are perhaps right, little Brother, hut 
now I would he alone to start my work." 

"Eccol And your hroth and the hlack 
hread I hrought you? What of them?" 

"I will share them with you and Niti," said 
Antonio, and, at his name, the goat came forth 
from the shadow of the doorway, bleating 
piteously, and stood looking at the basket 
which Dino was unpacking. Two stones hung 
about his neck and knocked together as he 
moved. 

"Come hither, Niti, and I will loose your 
sins," said Antonio, untying the heavy beads 
he wore. 4 i Your rosary outweighs that of any 
of the brothers, my little friend. Come, here is 
a sup of broth for you, and may Pan rescue 
you from your Christian friends!" 

Sitting by the rough table, Antonio and Dino 
drank from the same cup and ate of the coarse 
loaf until they were satisfied. Then Dino 
helped the prisoner scrape and smooth the 
uneven plaster on the wall space opposite the 
bed, lit by the last glimmer of day, and to- 
gether they washed from it the unsightly 
stains. Antonio then prepared a kind of tem- 
pera by mixing his hard pigments with water 
and a certain gum which would preserve the 
colors in all their freshness and beauty. 

Dino watched the opening of the paint 
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box with enthusiasm, affirming that it was 
not inferior in size to the cowhide trunk of 
the Prior himself. With a child's curios- 
ity he gloated over the strange assortment 
of things the box contained, taking out the 
brightest colors with a careful hand and feel- 
ing the brushes which, he declared, were 
soft as his own hair. Laughingly he fitted 
the palette on his fat thumb which scarce 
could make the hole. Darkness overtook 
them while they were still at work and, 
as the Vesper bell sounded through the 
quiet of the Convent, Dino caught up Niti and 
fled to discharge his forgotten duties. 



Days passed and the portrait was started. 
But Antonio, with the love of a miser for his 
gold, hoarded the work; he would deny him- 
self for hours when he might have been paint- 
ing, and, sitting there before the bare ex- 
panse of wall, would wait for the moment 
when he might again take up his brush. For, 
with the completion of the picture, the ecstasy 
of creation would have spent itself and he 
would have lost Francesca for the second time. 
While he painted her, she seemed more real 
than when he laid his brushes down and looked 
on what he had accomplished. He must save 
the exquisite joy and, bit by bit, recall her im- 
age on the wall. 
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Dino's interest in all this was intense. 
As he beheld the form of a woman emerge 
from the cold gray wall, he was lost in 
wonder, and squatted down before the first 
abozzo, like one enchanted. Antonio had 
pledged him to secrecy; none must know of 
his work lest it be interdicted, for all that he 
desired on earth was time enough to complete 
it. Often, in answer to his pleadings, Antonio 
would suffer Dino to remain while he worked 
and then it was the novice's joy to hold some 
article of which the painter might have need — 
his maul-stick, a bit of rag, or perhaps a few 
brushes, when the sheaf grew too large for 
Antonio to hold with comfort. 

One afternoon in early spring, Dino was 
sitting on the floor before the picture, his arms 
wrapped about his knees, his wondering eyes 
raised to the glory on the wall. 

"It is the Madonna !" he said at last, as 
though speaking to himself. 

"What!" exclaimed Antonio, turning, sud- 
denly at the word. "What do you mean, 
Dino!" 

1 ' Then is the beautiful golden-haired One not 
our Blessed Lady!" 

Startled for a moment, the painter turned 
with brush suspended and looked at Dino. 
"Does she seem like the Madonna to you, 
little Brother!" 

"Sil Sil" replied Dino, "or like some Saint; 
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but I shall always believe that she is the Ma- 
donna, molta bella, molt a santissima!" 

He rose, crossed himself devoutly, and left 
the cell. 

For a while Antonio painted on; then, cold 
and exhausted, he wrapped his sheepskin coat 
about him and, sinking down on his straw pal- 
let, looked long and critically at his work. 

Seated on the dais, as in her father's study 
where Antonio had first beheld her, the figure 
of Francesca Corso, in its white and gold col- 
oring, gleamed from the wall, like an appari- 
tion the more glorious for its austere and 
gloomy setting. About the shoulders a deep 
blue drapery accentuated the delicate grada- 
tions of flesh color and white ; while the face, 
made vivid by the lustrous darkness of the 
eyes, looked toward the painter, half smiling, 
as on that day when she had first asked him 
to paint her portrait. The hands were clasped 
about her knee, just as in the first sketch, 
and the half -parted lips seemed to plead with 
him, while the eyes glowed with the radiance 
of love and followed him wherever he moved. 

Yearningly he rose and approached the pic- 
ture. Ah, if he could make it live! If, by 
breathing his soul into those eyes, those lips, 
he could make them speak! But her hands 
were still too lifeless, they lacked the expres- 
siveness of the chalk drawing; while the hair- 
he matched it from the warm curl he drew from 
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his bosom — seemed too pale in color. When 
the eyes and lips should have emerged from 
that impalpable veil which seemed to cloud 
them and which, as yet, eluded his skill, Fran- 
ceses Corso would look down from the walls 
for future ages to see in all her youth and 
loveliness. Approaching his lips to the painted 
mouth for an instant, and closing his eyes, 
Antonio seemed to feel the soft but burning 
touch of that kiss which had made her his. 

Suddenly he started back from the wall. A 
new thought pierced his mind. He hurried 
to the window to consult the calendar which, 
day by day, he had etched upon the stones. 
It was the Feast of the Anntmciata, and his 
child must already have been born, had it sur- 
vived the mother's suffering. That his love 
might descend upon her through this child, 
was a happiness which, out of evil, might come 
to make up for the harm he had wrought. 
The cell was cold, so cold that his hands felt 
benumbed; the fire in the brazier had gone 
out, yet he must paint— the time to finish his 
work might be short. HI as he was, and 
wasted to a shadow, the burning desire to 
spend himself on the portrait never failed. 

When the thought of death first came to 
him, it had been like a spectre, too terrible to 
contemplate. The hope of release was strong, 
some miraculous way would open, he was still 
too young to believe in his own misfortune. 
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Others had suffered unto death, but for him 
Fate must be kinder. His very art would 
rescue him — an indwelling presence so vital 
must keep him alive ! And then, little by little, 
he had abandoned hope. No word came to him 
of Francesca and, in the eternal solitude of his 
cell, the prisoner knew that he was forsaken. 
Even were escape possible, it would be against 
his sense of honor, and, without Francesca, 
freedom would be valueless — the world would 
be empty. All that he longed for was time 
to complete the picture and even this was 
often a suffering too great for him to endure 
and, burying his face in his hands, he would 
turn from the wall until the dark hour had 
passed. 

Only Dino kept alive the sense of human 
kindness; his daily visits were a cordial to 
the starved soul of Antonio, for, while in his 
limited capacity he understood nothing of the 
complex struggle going on before him — the 
loss of hopes and beliefs — he understood with 
the heart. Dino saw the failing strength of 
the prisoner, felt his fevered hands and begged 
him to eat that he might nourish himself. But 
in his inmost thoughts the novice believed that 
the life of his great friend would be sustained 
only until the picture of the Madonna should 
be completed. And often in the twilight, when 
Dino entered the cell, he would fall on his 
knees before the painting and, crossing him- 
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self, repeat an Ave Maria, while Antonio 
watched him from the straw where he lay so 
silent. 

Sometimes, when the winter storms raged 
through the gorge, Dino would rise, white and 
shivering with fear. 

"Hear them!" he would cry, looking from 
the window at the wild tempest gathering 
without. i i The Gabriel Hounds are unleashed, 
Antonio, and they will be howling at your win- 
dow all night long." 

"I fear them not, Dino, and in truth I know 
not what you mean. What hounds are they 
you heart" 

"They are lost souls who fly through the 
night, chased by the Angel Gabriel and his 
goodly flock who have reached Paradise. When 
Niti hears them, he bleats so loudly that I have 
to tie up his face lest he waken the sleeping 
novices, and, should the Hounds hear him, they 
might be angered and come into our cell. Then 
we too, would be damned and forced to follow 
them out into the night." 

A sudden loud halloo of the wind rushing 
by the deep embrasure was too much for Dino ; 
he cowered down near Antonio's bed and, tak- 
ing up his rosary, began kissing the crucifix 
and muttering an Ave as he rolled each bead 
between his finger and thumb. Grieved to see 
his distress, Antonio would soothe him by tell- 
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ing him that the Shades who inhabited the 
gorge would drive them forth. 

1 1 Listen ! Surely I hear Niti at the door. Let 
him come in and do his tricks for a morsel of 
bread which I saved for him." 

Then, with Niti's entrance and the perform- 
ance of his little feats of intelligence, Dino 
would forget his terrors and go away happy. 
****** 

One evening some days later, Dino found 
the prisoner standing in his favorite place 
looking out. The sun was sinking and the 
hooded forms of the mountains stood like 
priests before the bright altar of the western 
sky. Crowding close to Antonio, so that he, 
too might look forth, the visitor begged for 
a story. 

"Tell me again about those spirits which 
haunt the gorge; I would even be willing to 
hear of the gluttons, Ciacco, and Cerberus with 
his many gullets." 

"Not tonight, little Brother, I have not the 
heart; but look rather at the sky with me, at 
those clouds, more glorious than ever painter 
dared portray. Let us watch them until night 
puts out the fires.' 9 

Gazing wonderingly forth, they saw, half 
across the sky, a range of Titanic clouds 
moving slowly southward, their cumulous folds 
assuming, to the painter's fancy, heroic forms 
which Michelangelo might have hewn from 
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the marble of Carrara. Reclining on their 
thrones, they passed majestically into the twi- 
light, while here and there some beautiful 
head and torso, taking shape, lifted its fore- 
head into the burning light. Beneath, stretched 
a sea of gold, tideless and serene, where islands 
of intenser gold lay spread. 

"Ah, Dino, the gods are abroad tonight! 
Would they could take us on yonder clouds 
and make us heroes in that Olympian frieze ! ' ' 

"I see no gods, Antonio,' ' Dino replied, 
looking wistfully into the sky, "and, were they 
really there and hard to please as the Saints, 
I would pray to be delivered from them — for 
I spend my whole life trying to escape their 
anger. ' * 

"Poor Dino! I will tell you a secret I have 
learned here at Santa Maria della Rocca. The 
gods you worship have been made by man, 
in man's image, partakers of his sins and 
cruelties. The Great Spirit which comes to 
us out of much tribulation is different. It has 
none of our weaknesses, it is not a jealous 
God, nor does it delight in punishment. I 
told you once that, for my sins, I had been 
forced to come here, and that here was my 
cell of expiation. But something noble, some- 
thing aikin, perhaps, to the true God, which 
was implanted in my sinful nature, saved me 
from despair. Penance gives place to under- 
standing and, when the vision breaks upon us, 
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its light puts out the little tapers by which we 
saw but darkly. Love taught me that if God 
is love, we must create for ourselves a new 
heaven and earth. You would not scourge 
Niti; you would not leave me helpless and 
starving here. The great command of love in 
your heart would not suffer it. 

"When I am gone, Dino, remember that 
you, too, helped to save my soul. In the eyes 
of this community, I would be thought a 
heretic, but in your simple heart and in my 
days of solitude, I have found a better 
way than any priest can show me and I 
shall follow it to the end. When you see 
that death is very near me, little Brother, 
swear to me that you will tell no one. 
My soul is mine and I want none to stand be- 
side me when I give it back to God. Only 
the vision there upon the wall, and your kindly 
hand in mine — so shall I put out with courage 
upon that infinite sea." 

"I swear to you, Antonio miol" cried Dino, 
large tears filling his eyes. "But what shall 
I do when you are gone? How shall I live 
without you? Do you remember once you 
asked me if I had known only the love of a 
goat, and I answered yes? But now, Antonio, 
I have loved you, who are great and wonder- 
ful!" 

Dusk had fallen and the prisoner could 
scarcely distinguish Dino's upturned face; but 
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clasping his hand, he held it while he went on : 
"I have a letter, little Brother, which I leave 
in trust for you to deliver to one I love in 
Florence. It has long been written, but I was 
not permitted, as you know, to send it. When 
the spring weather has come and the roads 
are open, make a pilgrimage to the city and, 
as you care for me, see that my letter is de- 
livered. I have nothing to leave you save my 
rosary with the golden beads. Take it now, for 
it is yours. When I am no more, Dino, let me 
be buried with the little chain and packet at- 
tached to it, which I wear about my neck." 

Late one afternoon, before the light had 
faded, Dino knocked at the door as was his 
custom. He came bringing wood for the 
scaldino and soup for Antonio who, for a week, 
had been too ill to eat, but lay consumed by 
fever. Absorbed in the alarming condition of 
his prisoner, Dino had for several days scarce 
looked at the picture; now, suddenly, he re- 
membered it and a longing to behold the radi- 
ant face possessed him. He turned toward it, 
seeing that the painter had left his palette and 
brushes on the floor beneath as though but just 
abandoned. Gazing at the picture in amaze- 
ment, Dino dropped his burdens and fell upon 
his knees — in the arms of the Madonna lay 
the form of a little child! 

For a time he gazed in silent adoration, then 
turned to look at the prisoner. 
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"Our Lady be praised!" he cried. "It is 
a miracle! Brother Antonio, the Holy Child 
has been born in the Convent, for verily He 
seems to be alive !" 

Approaching the bed, which stood in a dark 
recess of the chamber, he saw that Antonio 
was stretched upon it, dressed and covered 
with his sheepskin coat. As he lay there ao 
strangely still, something unwonted in his atti- 
tude filled the novice with sudden terror. 
Stooping over the bed he gazed on the pale 
face turned to the picture. But the eyes had 
looked their last upon it and, in an instant, 
Dino knew that the prisoner had escaped! 



Through dark passages cut in the rock 
and up the winding stairs, came the Prior of 
Santa Maria della Eocca with a little company 
of monks. Leading the way with his lantern 
swinging at his side, went Dino, weeping, his 
heart almost too heavy to climb those steps 
which, heretofore, he had thought as nothing 
in the anticipation of seeing Antonio. In his 
soul a deep resentment mingled with his sor- 
row. Henceforth the monastery held nothing 
for him. He would escape with Niti — if they 
would not give him his liberty — and first de- 
liver the letter he carried close to his heart; 
then return to his old home in the Mugello. 
Perhaps Lipi would be alive and would re- 
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member him. Taking the ponderous key from 
his pocket, Dino undid the door and admitted 
the curious and breathless visitors. Prior An- 
gelo went first and the rest followed him into 
the dead painter's cell 

The sun, like a departing pilgrim, had 
left the gorge and was climbing down the 
steep descent from the monastery. Its rays 
illumined the wall from which the Mother 
and Child looked forth upon the company 
and upon the form of the painter, cov- 
ered with the rude pall of skins. Gravely the 
eyes of the picture followed the visitors as, 
with noiseless steps, they moved into the cham- 
ber and stood in silent awe before the miracle 
they beheld. Their hearts were moved; some 
feared, some, falling on their knees, wept at 
the sudden revelation of beauty so vivid, so 
appealing in its human loveliness. What were 
other Madonnas to this, their glorious presid- 
ing Mother of the Rocks? — mere painted im- 
ages which looked indifferently upon a world 
of suffering and desire. But this Divine 
Mother, who had come to them so miraculously, 
seemed like a revelation of God's presence. 
Tb her shrine would journey pilgrims from far 
countries, and devout worshippers. To each 
one there in that silent cell, she seemed the em- 
bodiment of love as well as of worship. In 
her eyes and tender half-parted lips, there 
seemed to speak an infinite understanding; she 
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would know their hearts, she would pity the sins 
of mankind and intercede for them. 

"Ave Maria, ora pro nobis!" was the cry 
of each beholder, for, to the little group of Do- 
minicans gathered there, she seemed not more 
divine than human, not more human than 
divine. 

Some realization of the tragedy of that 
soul so lately departed, enlightened the under- 
standing of Prior Angelo. Pity and regret 
searched out his heart, for surely our Lady 
must have loved the prisoner, thus to reveal 
Herself to him. Could any man paint like 
this and yet be a sinner? Eising from his 
knees where he had sunk, forgetful of all save 
the vision, the Prior turned and looked on the 
face of the departed monk. 

"Sleep in peace, my son," he pronounced, 
"and for thy sins done in the flesh, may our 
Blessed Lady, whom thy last days exalted thus, 
intercede for the salvation of thy soul!" 

Baising his arm with authority as of one 
appointed to loose the sins of mortal men, the 
Prior traced in the air above the departed 
Brother the sign of the cross — while upon his 
pallet of straw the painter slept on in all the 
majestic indifference of Death. 



CHAPTER XX 

"But hush! For you can be no despair: 
There's amends : 'tis a secret : hope and pray P 

Robert Browning : The Worst of It 

LATER that spring, a traveler, journeying 
southward through the Apennines, stopped 
for a night's shelter at the castle of Campanello. 
Hearing that a Dominican Friar asked for 
hospitality and that his destination was Flor- 
ence, Francesca, eager to show kindness to 
any of the Order, sent to him, begging that, 
after he had supped, he would come to the 
library where she and Filippo spent their 
evenings. 

Shyly, awkwardly, the guest passed in at 
the door which the servant opened for him, 
making his way up the long dimly-lighted 
room to the fireplace, where, on a stool at the 
feet of her godfather, Francesca was seated. 
Beside her, in a low wooden cradle, an infant 
lay sleeping. 

As the stranger approached, Francesca rose 
graciously to receive him, turning upon him 
her face illumined by the glow of burning logs. 
But, at sight of her, the pilgrim started back 
affrighted, believing that he beheld a vision and 
that the Virgin had appeared to him, humble 

£44 
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and mean, even as she had appeared to the 
great Saint Dominic. Covering his face with 
his hands, as though blinded by the sudden 
revelation, he sank to his knees, speechless and 
trembling. Campanello looked at the scene in 
amazement. 

"What means this attitude, my Br other T" 
he demanded, rising hastily and standing near 
Francesca, who regarded the poor monk com- 
passionately, as one beside himself. At the 
sound of a man's voice, the novice looked up 
and, seeing Campanello, he rose bewildered 
and disturbed. 

"Who is the lady?" he asked faintly, look- 
ing at the stately nobleman beside her. 

"Donna Francesca Corso, my friend. Whom 
did you think she was?" 

' ' For a moment, ' ' replied the bewildered 
Brother, his broad face still pallid with fear 
and his hand feeling for the rosary at his side, 
"I thought she was the Madonna — a vision/ 7 

"Why?" asked Campanello, more gently. 

"Because I have seen her face before, her 
hair, her eyes — all are known to me." 

"What?" exclaimed his astonished host. 
"You must suffer from hallucinations, my 
Brother. But seat yourself by the fire and ex- 
plain at ease this bewildered fantasy of yours, 
so that we may understand your error." 

"Yes," said Francesca, gently. "Best now, 
for you are wearied with the day's journey. 
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I know the long mountain roads, for I, too, 
have been a traveller. Fear nothing here, I 
am a Tuscan like yourself, if I may judge you 
by your speech. 1 ' 

4 * Holy Virgin!' 1 exclaimed the monk, look- 
ing up at her face. "You are so like her, 
gentle lady, that Saint Dominic himself might 
be amazed.' 9 

"Tell us whence you come," said Campa- 
nello, smiling at the quaint figure and round 
astonished eyes of the novice, "and where you 
have seen this lady before f" 

"In the monastery of Santa Maria della 
Bocca, Messere." 

More sure than ever of the fellow's mad- 
ness, Filippo exchanged a glance of pitying in- 
credulity with Francesca. 

"Who are you, my Brother, and what about 
this Madonna of the Bocks f" 

"I am a novice, gracious Messere, one Dino 
Poggi, and I am journeying to Florence to 
deliver a letter which I bear." 

Timidly seating himself on the edge of the 
carved chair to which his host pointed, Dino 
looked about him; then, seeing that Francesca 
smiled upon him, he took heart and went on: 
"Six months ago, or more, a monk came to 
our Convent in the mountains; he was in dis- 
grace and suffering from some great trouble. 
Instead of comforting him and helping him 
to get over it, the Prior commanded him to be 
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shut up in a lonely chamber far from the rest 
of us in the Convent and where he was to 
stay a prisoner for two years.' ' 

Francesca suddenly sank to the seat from 
which she had risen on the novice's entrance, 
and, with a face from which all color had fled, 
bent forward, listening breathlessly to his 
story. 

"I was ordered to wait upon him," the 
narrator continued, "and to bring him the 
scanty food and water on which he lived. 
Twice a day I saw him and always he was 
standing before his window looking out on 
the mountain tops. When I asked him why 
he watched them thus, he said that he loved 
them and that they were beautiful. But God 
knows they were bare rocks and nothing more. 

4 'He lived in this way for many weeks, eat- 
ing almost nothing and suffering from the icy 
coldness of his cell. I brought him a brazier 
and, whenever I could, a bowl of hot soup to 
drink with his bread, or a little wine. It went 
to my heart to see how he failed ; he took cold 
when he first came and never ceased to cough. 
Even I, with all my fatness and strength, 
Messere — and hardy goatherds we Poggi have 
been since the memory of man — I could 
not have borne his lot. But he did not com- 
plain and took it all as Niti takes the tying 
on of the stones, with never a bleat. I did 
what I was able, but what could a poor novice 
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do to comfort such a man! To be with him 
was better than eating and to serve him in 
the little matters wherein I was able was more 
happiness than I shall know again, I lost 
my dinner that way once, and it was a Saint's 
day, when a whole sheep was roasted at the 
kitchen fire and stuffed with potatoes and 
served with a goodly flagon of red wine. It 
was the first time that ever I forgot my 
stomach. 

"At last, when he had been with us for 
two or three months, a traveller, coming to our 
Monastery from Florence, brought him a box 
of paints and wondrous long brushes, fine as 
Niti's beard. Niti is my goat," Dino ex- 
plained, ' ' he also loved the prisoner and some- 
times he slept with him to keep him warm. 
Ah ! ' ' he cried as though overcome by the poig- 
nancy of his recollection and wiping his eyes 
without thought of concealment, "his joy at 
getting the paints was sadder to see than 
when he had mourned so silently. One day, I 
asked him to tell me his grief and what bad 
luck had banished him from Florence, but he 
would not, Madonna, he would tell me naught 
save that he had sinned. But if I, Dino Poggi, 
ever beheld a great and noble man, it was Fra 
Antonio. ' J 

Starting up at this name, Francesca stood 
for an instant as though bereft of conscious- 
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ness, then, with a cry, she threw herself at 
Filippo *s knees, weeping wildly. 

"Oh, Camparel" she moaned. "He is dead! 
He is dead! He died because I sinned; he suf- 
fered because I would not suffer — because I 
was not strong enough to give him up. Oh, 
my God ! I shall never forgive myself, I shall 
never know peace nor happiness any more!" 

Filippo stooped over her compassionately 
and raised her up, holding her in his arms 
while he whispered low, tender words in her 
ear. Then, remembering the novice, he bade 
him go on with his story. 

Sobbing, himself, Dino continued: "I would 
have saved him, but he would not eat. The 
saints must have meant us to eat, for when 
we cease to chew victuals we die." 

"Then," said Filippo Campanello, looking 
pityingly at the bowed b^ad of Francesca and 
comprehending all the anguish of her soul, 
"Fra Antonio is dead?" 

"Yes," said Dino, "I would not have left 
him else." 

There was silence for a moment and then 
Francesca, still weeping, gently disengaged 
herself from Filippo and approached their 
visitor. "You were good to him and you 
loved him!" she cried brokenly. "I loved 
him, too. Henceforth we shall be friends, 
you and I, even to the end of our days!" Im- 
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pulsively she took his hand and raised it to her 
lips. 

"Gracious one!" exclaimed the bewildered 
Dino. "I did no more than was natural. I 
could not help but love him," he went on, 
gazing with awe at her suffering, and at those 
pallid features so like the Madonna of Santa 
Maria della Rocca. " Before Fra Antonio 
died, I must tell you, he made a goodly pic- 
ture on the wall of his cell Just opposite 
the window, where the light fell upon it, he 
painted the image of our Lady. Day by day it 
grew more beautiful, until, when I came to 
the prison, before so cold and bare, its glory 
filled all the place and I fell to my knees 
before it, even as I knelt before the feet of this 
gracious lady, but a moment ago. For," con- 
tinued Dino, looking earnestly up at Campa- 
nello and at Francesca, whose dark eyes never 
left his face, "it was her very image that 
looked down upon me from the wall. I en- 
tered the cell one evening just before dark 
and there, in the arms of the Madonna, lay the 
Holy Child. It was surely a miracle, Messere, 
but Antonio, my only friend, lay dead upon 
his pallet." 

Silence, unbroken save for Francesoa's 
weeping, followed his last words and, for a 
moment, Dino could not speak, the great tears 
rolling helplessly down his own cheeks. 

"I bear a packet to one he loved in Fior- 
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ence, my lord," he resumed at last, "but I 
am unlettered and I cannot read the name. 
Perhaps you will help me. It is so precious 
that no eyes have seen it since the day his 
hand gave it unto my keeping.' 9 

Searching in the folds of his scapulary, 
Dino drew forth a letter sealed and tied with 
care. "It is here, written in his blood, Mes- 
sere, for they would not suffer him to have 
writing ink." 

Taking the letter, Filippo read the super- 
scription; then, laying his hand on the shoul- 
der of the novice, he said gently: "Go no 
further, Brother Dino, the friend whom Fra 
Antonio loved dwells here, beneath my roof." 



THE END, 
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